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Lucky little lady. Such a wonderful Christmas 
morning. And now, look what’s come straight off 
the tree—a Christmas bonus from Santa himself 

_a real Xmas extra. Money all her own fof fun 
in the holidays ahead. 

A surpriseChristmas bonus of a Bank of Montreal 
money order or cheque in a gaily-decorated cover 


a is bound to make a big hit with every member of 
| your family. 

ae And for those hard-to-buy-for people on your 
hs list, there’s no better gift. Why not line up your 
i Christmas bonuses today at your neighbourhood 


B of M branch—they will make you the most ap- 
preciated Santa south of the North Pole. 


» 


TO 2 MILLION CAMADIANS 


For the youngsters, you can declare your 
bonus in the form of a special children’s savings passbook in an 


attractive gilt 


COVer, 


And, don’t forget B of M cheques are 
ideally Gesigned in the spirit of the season for Christmas bonuses 


to employees and household help. 


TREAL 
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What it takes plenty) to get rid of U. S. schoolbooks 


American textbooks, long a mainstay 
of Canadian schoolrooms, are on the 
way out. In some provinces, books of 
U.S. origin (including those revised for 
use in Canada) still make up 40 to SO 
percent of prescribed or supplementary 
texts. But curriculum) committees are 
looking harder than ever before for 
Canadian replacements. H. P. Moffatt, 
deputy minister of education in Nova 
Scotia, speaks for most of the provinces 
when he says: “We are making every 
effort to encourage Canadians to write 
texts.” 

The motive for the switch is much 
more than mere “Buy Canadian” jingo- 
ism. As uproars in several provinces 
have emphasized recently, some im- 
ported texts seem almost calculated to 
brainwash Canadian youngsters into 
thinking like citizens of a SIst state 
The most blatant example publicized 
so far was found by a Montreal mother 
last winter, in a Grade Four workbook 
that has since been withdrawn. It was a 
lesson on pledging allegiance to the 
Stars and Stripes. 

In B.C., schoolbooks became such 
a hot issue that a royal commission was 
set up to study complaints about U.S. 
texts. The commission found the im- 
ports largely unsatisfactory, and B.C. 
authorities have made some changes 
and promised others. But there, and in 
other provinces, school children are still 
getting heavy doses of American-slanted 
material. Besides the inevitable pictures 
of sailors, postmen policemen 
wearing U.S. uniforms, Maclean's re- 


A Christmas gift 


Jake Hoff is 68, and blind. For 25 years. 
though he was eligible for parole, he 
has been a prisoner in the hospital sec- 
tion of the federal penitentiary at Kings- 
ton, Ont. This year the latest in a long 
ries of attempts to set him free has 
succeeded, and there is a good chance 
that Jake will be out for Christmas. 

Jake Hoff is a murderer. An immi- 
grant from Rumania, he became a fish 
peddler in Windsor, Ont., and by 1933 
had saved enough money to bring his 
wife to Canada. They lived in a rented 
house and took in boarders to help pay 
the rent. Mrs. Hoff fell in love with one 
of the boarders. 

Jake came home one day to find the 
lovers gone with some of the furniture. 
He traced his wife, begged her to come 
back, and when she laughed he shot her. 
pressed the pistol to his own right 
temple, and pulled the trigger again 
His wife died, but Jake did not: the 
second bullet merely destroyed his optic 
nerves 

Tried for murder. he begged to be 
hanged, but the charge was reduced to 
manslaughter. At the age of 40° Jaks 
Hoff began serving a life sentence. This 
is his life as described in a recent issue 
of KP Telescope, the prisoners’ mag- 
azine: 

“Time has become meaningless in 
Jake's eternal night. His cell gate is left 
open and he often comes shuffling out 
at midnight when the prison is asleep 
Feeling along with his cane he makes 
his way to the hospital kitchen, sits 
down and asks for breakfast. They tell 
him as kindly as possible that it is still 
night and a long time till morning. 
Jake shakes his head in bewilderment as 
he leaves, and the kitchen help shake 
their heads in silent sympathy.. They 
know that he will be back in an hour 


porters found current Canadian text- 
books containing: 

“ A lesson on-time zones which illus- 
trates its points with a map of the U. S., 
ignores two time zones used in Canada 
(Atlantic and Yukon), and incidental- 
ly neglects to say that a Canadian. Sit 
Sandford Fleming, had a lot to do with 
the adoption of standard time. 

“ A reference to the U,S. Civil War 
as “our own war”’—in a book supposed- 
ly revised for Canadian use. 

“ A map of the U.S. that shows “the 
location of our national forests” but 
doesn't even hint that there are trees 
growing in Canada. 

An interesting example of double 
hindsight. in a book that includes the 
statement that Cecil Rhodes acquired 
African territory for Britain through 
“trickery, bribery and force.” This sec- 


( 
tion carries a cartoon of a monocled 


British imperialist being boiled in a 
cannibal pot labeled “nationalism.” The 


same book describes U.S. actions this 
way: “In 1898. the victorious United 
States acquired the Philippines, Guam, 
and Puerto Rico obtained certain 
rights in Cuba (and) intervened 
in Cuba to maintain order. American 
marines.” this passage adds blandly. 
“have sometimes been sent to occupy 
such Caribbean republics as Haiti, 
Nicaragua, and the Dominican Re- 
public.” 

So far. Ontario seems to have gone 
farthest in getting rid of U.S. textbooks 

not just offensive ones, but all of 
them. Ten years ago, the proportion of 
U.S. books on the Ontario public school 
curriculum was about 65 percent: today 
it is about five percent. and still drop- 
ping. In most other provinces the trend 
is. the same, though less spectacular. 
However, in B.C.. at least, the money 
ticd up in books rented to students 1s 
discouraging authorities from replacing 
American textbooks as quickly as they 
might. Dr. Ralph D. James, head of 
mathematics at the University of B.C... 
says: “It practically takes an act of 
God to get a textbook removed from 
the provincial curriculum if the B.C. 
schoolbook rental branch has a good 
stock on hand.” 

If and when ail the U.S. books are 
withdrawn from: use, Canadian educa- 
tors will lose one of their favorite anec- 
dotes. It concerns: a Grade One teacher 
who came out of school to find two flat 
tires on her car. She exclaimed: “Oh, 
oh, oh. Look, look, look. Damn, damn, 
damn.” 


for blind Jake Hoff: his freedom 


or two and will sit it out til morning.” 

Since 1935, says Penitentiaries Com- 
missioner Allen J. Macleod, many at- 
tempts have been made to find a place 
outside the walls for Jake. But no indi- 
vidual or organization was ready to take 
full responsibility for his care, and the 
federal government would not guarantee 
his medical expenses. The result of re- 
peated disappointments, according to 
the Telescope, is that “Jake has stopped 
believing.” When he was taken to visit 
a private home tn Kingston not long 
ago. he insisted he was being deceived. 

A few months ago, penitentiary 


The new toys, 


While everybody in Canadian industry 
talks about the “high cost structure” 
that handicaps our best attempts to 
compete in other countries, at least one 
industry is doing something about it 
Five Canadian toy firms are now export- 
ing dolls to. of all places, Japan and 
Hong Kong. At a recent trade showing 
of the toys you'll be offered for Christ 
mas, the 142 members of Canadian 
Playthings Manufacturers Incorporated 
displayed toys that compete with, and 
sometimes beat, U. S.-made toys in both 
price and quality. 

Canadian dolls and plush toys are the 
best sellers of the playthings we export, 
except in the U.S., which buys a lot of 
our hockey games. Exports account for 
8 to 10 percent of Canadian toy sales 
Our best modern dolls look like real 
babies—even to straggly straight hair 
rather than the idealized baby beauties 
of a generation ago. Toy experts (such 
as Dorothy McKenzie, a toy buyer a 
the Institute of Child Study) say tha 
more of our toys are designed to appeal 


authorities decided to make one more 
try to get Jake a measure of freedom 
for his final years. Arthur Maloney, 
an MP who is also a Toronto criminal 
lawyer, put the case to a Roman Cath- 
olic charitable organization. Final ar- 
rangements are now being made to give 
the old man a home in a Toronto insti- 
tution. A well-to-do prisoner in Kings 
ton has set up a trust fund which will 
give Jake $10 a month for pocket 
money. When his day of delivery comes, 
Jake Hoff will have to be convinced 
that he isn’t being fooled agzin. 

DON PEACOCK 


to children, not just to sell to adults. 
They say that children want a doll to 
be soft and pliable (like a real baby) 
so that it's easy to dress, and to have 
eyes that close, and real hair 

Prices of dolls at the show ranged 
from $3.95 to $25, but Jack Shafter. 
past president of CPM, said a careful 
shopper can find prices of many toys 
discounted as much as 25 percent. Doll 
clothes appeared to be the toy bargain 
for this season. One line is well finished, 
has buttons big enough for a toddler to 
manipulate. and costs as little as 49 
cents for a dress less than the U.S 
price 

Canadian firms make a wide variety 
of plastic toys, from a tricycle-size trac- 
tor to a set of interlocking blocks that 
are smaller than sugar cubes. The edu- 
cational toys shown by one firm (such 
as a sewing machine and a vise that a 
child can take apart and put togethe 
again) are among those that are cheapet 
than comparable U.S. models 

To test the toys, the show used two 


WATCH FOR 


NEW LAURELS for Toronto's 
Royal Conservatory of Music, al- 
ready noted for training such 
Canadian artists as Glenn Gould, 
Jon Vickers and Teresa Stratas. 
Now it’s an American girl, 19-year- 
old pianist, Zola Shaulis, who fol- 
lowed her teacher, Jacques Abram, 
to Toronto. She is one of 49 fi- 
nalists, from countries, the 
$5,000 Mitropoulos Contest, which 
Abram describes as “the American 
answer Russia’s Tschaikowsky 
Contest which made Van Cliburn 
famous.” Of the fearsomely dith- 
cult contest repertoire, Zola’s  fa- 
vorite piece is) Bach’s Goldberg 
Variations, which catapulted Gould 
to fame. Abram says: “She plays 
it as well as Glenn and that 1s 
a considered statement.” 
SYNTHETIC CURLING 
STONES, identical in weight and 
similar in performance to stones 
made of Scottish granite. They're 
being tested this winter by clubs at 
Dresden, Ont., and the University 
of Western Ontario. The developer, 
H. EF. Finch, of Toronto, won't say 
what they're made of—"“but it isn’t 
plastic.” The boom in curling has 
placed such strain on Scotland's 
Ailsa Craig quarries that orders for 
granite stones take a year or more 
to fill 


SPINACH. According to James 
Fheart, a biochemist at) Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, it) contains 
oxalate, a litth known compound 
that neutralizes the body's calcium 
intake. One average helping of 
spinach, he says, will precipitate or 
Knock out the calcium in a glass 
and a half of milk. VPI research- 
ers are now cultivating more than 
100 varieties of spinach, trying to 
find one that is low in oxalate, be 
cause spinach docs provide valu 
able vitamins 


and why children will like them 


groups of nursery school children, aged 
three to six. The boys loved one airgun, 
which made a satisfactory bang, whined 
like a real rifle bullet. and had no dan 
gerous projectile 

The girls liked cooking sets (those on 
display were made without sharp edges ) 
and beads which eight- or nine-year 
olds could string together make 
“jewelry 

For parents with money to. spare, 
there is juvenile furniture that looks 
just like adult-size colonial maple. It’s 
sturdivy built and costs $28.95 for a 
table and two chairs. If that’s not ex 
pensive enough, there are hand-painted 
stuffed giraffes or bumblebees. four 
feet high, for $100 or $250 

At the other end of the financial scale 
are playing cards at 29 cenis a pack 
fine for stockings. They come in a wide 
variety, suitable for children of different 
ages, even as young as two. But the 
ABC deck of these Canadian-made 
cards has an F for Flag that shows the 
Stars and Stripes. MARGARET KIRBY 
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EDITORIAL: A seasonable wish for more evidences of Christian sanit 
SEASONAL THOUGHTS about peace on earth, good will toward terrent hasn't deterred our side we're more belligerent than ever 
A men seem even more than normally ironic this year. Early department- before. Could it just happen that our tough talk has had the same 
4 tore Christmas carols were drowned out) (or anyway somewhat effect on him? 
: impaired) by the sirens of Exercise Toesin B. Radio stations that Not long ago Lewis Mumford. distinguished author of The Culture 
; used. in August, to add the pollen count to their weather reports of Cities. who has as wide and deep an appreciation of western 
i now add the fallout count. Husbands who might have bought fur “values” as any man alive. spoke to a university audience in California. 
coats for their wives are putting the money instead into family fallout Among other things he said: 
elt (whicl the lvertsements point out, can also be used 
me “Our own country has declared its readiness to sacrifice fifty 
z angler millions of its own citizens to our Nuclear Gods on thy first day 
a Some spiritual leaders. who believe we-must be ready to use 
that genocide breaks out Po accept such an abomination of 
nuclear Weapons in defense of our Christian values, also assure us that Mae 
terror and desolation as even a remote possibility, much less an 
these Christian principles allow us to mount guns in our family shelters 


to Shoot down any neiwhbors who might wish to share their protection 
Phose who object to this state ef affairs are reminded, officially. that 
they incur a certain guilt by sociation, because “the Communists 
re saying the same thing 

We must do all this, we are told. in order to deter Mr. Khrushchov, 
lest worse befall But come to think of it. all the maddest and 
meanest things on our side have developed since Mr. Khrushchoy 


acquired Ais big bomb, and the rockets to carry it. and the hardihood 
tO Start testing it again and threatening the world with it. In othe: 
words. Khrushchov also has a deterrent. Obviously, though, his de- 


honorable and tolerable sacrifice. is sheer madness. And the fixed 
policy that” will eventually lead to such an end is a mad policy, 
empty of human values and unworthy of human respect the 
policy of under - dimensioned men with ‘ten - year - old) minds,’ 
operating within a one-generation frame of reference. with no 
respect for the values of human history and no concern for the 


future of the human race.” 


Our Christmas wish for this worried continent is that voices like 
Lewis Mumford’s, the voices of Christian sanity, may become more 


and more audible in the land that leads the free world. 


MAILBAGS: The falconer answers his critics / The vexing question of teachers’ salaries 


The staggering cost in lost human 
resources. by continued tolerating ot 
mecompetent teachers in the classrooms 
} of our public schools is a national dts 
grace. It is to be earnestly hoped that 
our teachers’ federations, provincial 
und national, will accept this challenge 
forthwith to “clean house.” A wonder 
ful opportunity presents itself for a 
greatly enhanced professional prestige 
Permit me one bricf rebuttal to the One thing is absolutely certain—some 
© the form of merit rating must be accepted 
uburbs. Oct ). Falconers are always Whereby.competency can be financially 
labeled as sadistic, falconry linked Qonized —KENNETH PARKER. CHAR 
bear-baiting and other medieval 
sports. The same persons and groups 
that are so quick to level these charges “ Bright children who are worth then 
ee nothing wrong in the breeding and wih 
raining of hunting dogs. Yet T wonder themselves adequately (if not to then 
heathy fullest capacily ) Our rea problem isin 
duck or preasamt being chased | subnormal or emotionally damaged 
etriever or a spaniel” If the critics of children who are flooding our schools 
hunting wish to criticize all forms of I suggest teachers’ salaries should be 
hunting they deserve to be heard. but based on merit rating plus job evalua 
attack one small group that takes tuchine 
very small toll, leaves no cripples and over one hundred dullards every day ts 
poses no threat of injury or death to something which should be compensat 
enybody or anything else, while ignor ty. 
ng the enormous toll of Hite taken by tion periods. —-MAVIS JAMES, BRAMPTON 
iles and shotguns, with their attendant 
oss of human life and high incidence 
of crippling that seems to me to be ¥ The great majority of parents send 
(the children) can’t earn their living 
vet and are a nuisance around the 
Who gets the top teachers? house. Parents don't visit the classroon 
on their own initiative. Parents dont 
In the manner of the good teacher ry to evaluate the teaching that goes 
Iwo views of the teaching our chil on there. Merit rating is so much smoke 
dren vet: Nov. 18). reply the HUGH MYERS, QUEBEC P.Q 
uestions raned by Sidney Ratz by ask 
ng One f a scheme of merit rating The argument” that incompetent 
were satisfactory to boards and teachers, teachers ire receiving annual raises 
which parents should be asked to give should be examined in light) of | the 
p the right to have their children following facts: School boards — hire 
taught by the “best” teachers available teachers whose competence thev can 


Uniess a foolproof method of conceal examine. During a two-year probation 


ng ratings is found, this, to me. ts the ary term a teacher may be dropped 
crucial question. — A. V. GOODMAN without explanation. School boards 
HRAMPION, ONT. may withhold the annual increase if 
> 2 
) 


they have reason. Incompetent teachers and demerits of various systems of 
may be dismissed. It is my belief that pay. And I won't have to tell my child 
if boards pay for incompetence they that teacher was wrong AUDREY ON. 
need to examine their own approach lo STANKIEWICZ, OTTAWA 

the matter. If the courage to use this 

authority is) lacking, how could thes “ There are many difficulties which 


muster the courage to judge someone make merit rating schemes awkward to 
on merit when not knowing the crite administer. One of the most persistent 
rhon?——MARTIN  STAMLER,  ATIKOKAN, of these is that administrators do not 
ONT agree on what comprises good teaching. 

It is not so much that administrators 
~ I have merit rated Sidney Katz and fail as raters as it is a case of percep- 
have come to the following conciu tions and values altering between one 
sions: |. That his choice of topics is person and the next We have some 


ot distance to go before we will be able to 
public has soundly debated and reached make a clear definition of good teach- 
and then discarded ing and it is not likely to be simple 


In other words he raids the public gat 1 REENEIELD, EDMONTON 


always that which some section the 


conclusions about, 


B 


bage cans for topics That his writ- 

ings are Vague generalizations. He flits | Porter or Fido — a difficult choice? 
from point to point but never settles 

one thoroughly. 3. That he is guilty ef I see you have printed another contro- 
toadying to various cliques as witness versial article by that unhappy man 
his defence of the “snob schools.” so Mckenzie Porter (No thinking man 
called by the bourgeoisie of the local would keep a pet, Nov. 18). I wouldn't 
ties in which they are. Therefore. as like to meet him, but I should think the 
evidenth Mr. Katz is not worthy of 

his hire. | recommend that he be dis 

missed from the writing staff of Mac 

lean’s and that a more up-to-date. accu- 


rate, non-partisan, and less bombastic 


writer be hired to take his place.—-MRs 
CATHERINE WATSON, KENASTON, 

“ Arent you rather putting the cart 
before the horse’? As an ex-teacher with 


fourteen years teaching experience both 
in England, I have, alas. met 
inferior ranging trom 
plain mediocre to plain bad 


here and 


many teachers, 


Tt e solu- 


tion lies in a vastly improved teachers’ 
training system The course of even 
general teaching should be three vears 


psychologists will have a name for him. 
Come to think of it, if 1 were cast away 
orm an island with Mr. Porter and a flea- 
bitten old dog, Vd have a hard job 
making up my mind with whom to keep 
company!—-MRS. MARY FOSTER, WINNI- 
PLG. 


at least. In England, too much emphasis 
placed on achievements: 
here too much on pedagogy. A cross 
hetween the two is needed. When teach 
colleges can turn out annually a 
group of highly intelligent young teach- 
ers of proven eagerness and value, there 
wont be any need to discuss the merits 


is academic 
ers 


MORE MAILBAG ON PAGE 6 
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Jet-smooth 62 Che ik olet.. Refreshing beauty with a restful ride! 


Any more elegance would be extravagance. Here’s all the room, refinement and riding comfort you could reasonably 


want. Rich new interiors tastefully topped by a’ striking slim-roof silhouette. A new choice of road-relishing V8 power. A 


road-gentling Jet-smooth ride. You could scarcely expect more at any price. So why pay more? 


Time was when luxury cost a pretty penny. But not this time ! The ’62 
Chevrolet has everything you could reasonably want in a ear, ielad- 
ing a reasonable price. The ride’s so smooth we eall it Jet-smooth (Full 
Coil suspension and over 700 chassis cushioners are responsible). The 
beauty stays beautiful because it’s more than skin deep — new steel 
front fender underskirts, for instance, fend off rust. If power’s your 


Impala Sport Collpe ... couldn't look more like a convertible unless it were one. 


pleasure, you can command 409 hp* (6 engines in all to choose froni. 
including standard 6 and V8). The doors swing wide, the brakes are 
air vented and a high-capacity heater and defroster are standard 
equipment. And it’s all beautifully packaged with Body by Fisher 
finesse. Sure, it sounds like luxury. That's what it’s... except in price. 
Drop in on your Chevrolet dealer and see for yourself, 


Optional at extra ¢ 


A General Motors Value 


Whitewall tires optional at extra cost 


the new Ch evy 


Chevy II 300 4-Door Sedan 


DECEMBER 16, 1961 


dependability never looked so dapper! 


Here’sa totally new line of cars that brings you all the virtues 
you know you can count on in the Chevrolet family — plus 
some surprises you've never seen on any car before. Thrifty ? 
There’s a gas-nursing 4 (in most models), or a spunky 6. 
Roomy? Sedans seat six solid citizens, bag and baggage. 
Price? That’s one of the most pleasant surprises of all! 

You may have been looking for a car like this ever since you started 
driving ! It’s easy to park, pack and pay for. Easy to service. Easy to 
maintain. Very eas¥ on gas. It’s available in nine models . . 
hardtop, station wagons, even a convertible. And for all its sensible 
new size, this Chevy IL is roomy enough inside to make many more pre- 
tentious cars wonder how it’s done. The ride’s big-car smooth, too, 
thanks to a new kind of design — Mono-Plate rear springs. Sound 
good ? Go see! It’s at your Chevrolet dealer's. 
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Boy or Girl? 


Only a short time ago this baby’s parents 
were pondering what seemed to them 
one of the world’s most important ques- 
tions: What will our baby be—a boy ot 
girl? 

Now it matters not at all that they 
were blessed with a son instead of a 
daughter. And questions of a far deeper 
concernare on their minds—how to insure 
his steady physical and emotional devel- 
opment, how to spare him illness and 
protect him from accidents. 

Every new baby has one basic need 
the loving attention of both mother and 
father. This makes him feel secure. And 
security is the foundation for a friendly 
disposition and the kind of character and 
personality that all parents want their 
child to des clop. 

Particularly during the first year, he 
should have monthly check-ups. During 
these visits, your child’s physician can 
follow the baby’s progress, advise you 
about the use of vitamins and when to 
introduce new foods 

\t about three months of age, the first 
shots against diphtheria, whooping 
cough, tetanus and polio are usually 
started. If he’s a little fretful and feverish 
following his shots, this usually means 
that he ts building up immunity. Keep a 
record of his shots so you will know 
when is time for booster shots 


Though you may not realize it, acci- 


dents take lives of many youngsters, 
especially when they begin to crawl, stand 
and climb. Medicines, poisons, cleaning 
matertialsand the like must be kept beyond 
a child’s reach. Cover unused electric 
outlets and put away knives, needles and 
SCISSOFPS, 

Watching a baby grow and develop is 
one of the most heartwarming experi- 
ences of parenthood. Each has his own 
characteristic pace of developmeni. It is 
not important how your child compares 
with another, but whether he is well and 
happy and progressing in his own best 
possible way. 

How your baby will behave, what he 
will need from the time you bring him 
home from the hospital until his first 
birthday is told in an attractive 30-page 
booklet from Metropolitan Life, called 
“Your Baby.” Send in the coupon below 


for your tree COpy. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Canadian Head Office (Dept. h. W) 


Ottawa 4, Canada 


Pi j tree booklet 


Address 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY O 
J (A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Canadian Heac Office, Ottawa 4, Ontario 
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Montreal businessman Arch Newlands and his wife decided to see what they'd 
only heard about —the service, the people and the countryside on the northern 
road to Moscow 


BERTRAND RUSSELL CUTS A DISC—A ROGUES’ GALLERY OF GREAT NAMES 

Mordecai Richler 52 
The third Earl Russell —‘‘a lean massively intelligent rooster’ —has just cut 
his first record. At 89, he comes down harder than ever on Lloyd George, 
Gladstone, Tennyson, Shaw, Lenin and some of the other men who peopled 
his, and the century’s, vouth 


WHY HOCKEY KEEPS GETTING FASTER... AND GENTLER Dink Carrol! 60 


Big-time hockey now has toc much money tied up in players to let them maim 
one another on or off the ice. And the players themselves are hypochondriacs 
compared to the hard-nosed muggers who used to be hockev’s heroes 
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Captain Morgan 
RUM 


Rich and Full- Bodied 


CAPTAIN MORGAN RUM 


DE LUXE 
A superb quality Liqueur Rum. 

WHITE LABEL 

Extra-light, extra-delicious. 
GOLD LABEL 

Rich, robust and full-bodied. 
BLACK LABEL 

Dark, smooth and fiavourful. 
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M A i L B A G continued from page 2 


Up with pets and down with McKenzie Porter! 
An underhuman, overscrupulous curmudgeon! 


McKenzie Porter [No thinking man 
would keep a pet. Nov. 18] is an 
example of a human being who appar- 
ently has insulated and isolated himself 
from any contact with the animal 
world. If his picture at the head of 
his article portrays robust health, I'm 
heading for the dog house. — Vv. 
MASLIN, METAMORA, MICHIGAN 


“ | have been associated with animals 
most of my long life. and prefer the 
dumb but intelligent affection of the 
so-called lower animals to that of the 
human beings I have had contact with 
in ten countries of the world. However, 
if we have to get rid of animals for 
health reasons, let's go all out and 
eliminate the automobile. belching forth 
its poisonous gas into the atmosphere, 
and the industries with their smog and 
lets live in really a sterile vacuum. But 
why bother? One of these days some 
rear gunner is going to press the wrong 
button and boom, away will go germs, 
fleas. lice, bugs, pets and you, man 
GEORGE A. TANQUIY, FENELON FALLS, 
ONT 


“ Possibly the article by Mckenzie 
Porter was written as a joke, to raise 
the hackles of all pet lovers and fill 
your Mailbag. If not, it is just ridiculous 
nonsense. I have kept all sorts of pets 
for years and never saw. felt or heard 
of flea, bug, or louse. \. J. REYNOLDS, 
FORONTO 


“ I think the greater menace are these 
mawkish writers and professors, trying 
to alarm pet loving people. and adding 
sull more fears to cope with in a fear- 
ridden world PTHEL N. SLATE, VAN- 
COULVER 


“ My congratulations to Mckenzie 
Porter on having the intestinal fortitude 
to write the article on pets. I hope you 
paid him well as the article won't win 
many friends.—‘’. MACNUTT, OTTAWA 


“ I can assure Mr. Porter that, as a pet 
owner, | travel in far more illustrious 
company than he. as a pet hater. can 
ever hope to boast.—RICHARD GUPPY, 
WELLINGTON, B.C 


“ After reading the article by Mc- 
Kenzie Porter | have put it where it be 
longs, at the bottom of my cats’ litter 
tray.—MRS. FDNA ANSELL, LAMBERT, 
QUEBEC, 


“ For heaven's sake can’t you dig up 
someone with the necessary urge and 
talent to squash McKenzie Porter like 
one would the bugs he infests our pests 
with.—R. JOHNSTON, KIMBERLEY, B.C 


My eternal gratitude for Porter's arti- 
cle MRS. MURIFL M.  MCILWAIN, 
WHITBY, ONT. 


“ Much of what Mr. Porter said is 
true, but somewhat out of context, and 
considerably distorted. Let me illustrate: 
even if mustaches did have charm, | 
would be willing to bet Mr. Porter that 
1 could culture from the hairy area 
under Mr. Porter's own nose. such a 
varied and formidable representation of 
potentially pathogenic micro-organisms, 
as to frighten the easily frightened Mr. 
Porter into snatching this potentially 
lethal adornment out. hair by infected 
hair.—HELEN M. TINLINE, BLENHEIM, 
ONT. 


¥“ Mr. McKenzie Porter has made out 
a good case against dogs. cats and birds 
as carriers of insects and disease germs. 
He should now take a look at people. 
That innocent looking child on the bus 
may be coming down with measles, and 
spreading infection to the child sitting 
beside him. Riding in an elevator the 
man beside Mr. Porter who coughs in 
his direction may be spreading the 
common cold. influenza or T.B. The 
hobos who inhabit skid row may be har- 
boring fleas. so Mr. Porter should be 
careful when he hands out a dime for 
a cup of coffee. He should also beware 
the fascinating blonde he met at a cock- 
tail party: she could be harboring 
germs. Perhaps Mr. Porter should abol- 
ish people, or at Jeast arrange to keep 
them S50 feet away from his clean, sterile 
house.—R. VICTORIA ORANGE, VICTORIA, 
B.C. 


“ We have a cat and she is not what 
you say she is and there are two dogs 
up and down stairs! So you think that 
no one should have a pet. Well I think 
you aren't very nice. | am nine years 
old. This is what you should be doing, 
you know. 


GLENNA MOONEFY, ST. LAMBERT, QUI 


“ I wish to raise my voice in protest 
against the article by McKenzie Porter 
Doctors say that cats do not transmit 
their diseases to man: very few diseases 
of dogs are common to humans. We 
have had both dogs and cats for many 
vears: they did not have fleas, mites or 
bedbugs. Porter must have a very odd 
circle of friends if their homes are as 
he describes: the humans maintain the 
homes, not the pets. He must visit the 
slums. Only neglected animals are dis- 
eased and lousy. Obviously he has had 
no contact with modern veterinary sur 
geons. A. CARLE SMITH, LANCASTER, 
N.B, 


¥ Does Mr. Porter actually hold these 
narrow, overscrupulous, underhuman 
opinions? Or does he know that he'll 
get a rise out of most of us when he 
speaks derogatorily of our homes which 
are “infested” with dogs. cats, children, 
garden tools, paint rags, and numerous 
other items symbols of loving and liv- 
MORGAN, EDMONTON 


Porter really thinks these thines, and 


the editors know he'll get a rise out of 
vou THE EDITORS 


New light on fallout 
Congratulations on publishing at last a 
lucid, concise resume on a usually badly 


handled subject (A guide to fallout, 
Nov. 18).—R. R. REAL, OTTAWA. 


Continued on page 10 
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sure it’s safe? sa Aglass of water. You pour it. drink it, offer it to your children—you take it for 
granted that it's safe. Yet only a few years ago, drinking water was often teeming with harmful bacteria. Today, 
chemicals help make municipal water supplies safe and pure. These must+be applied with precise care and 
in exact proportions. Canadian Industries Limited supplies water-purifying chemicals to cities, towns and villages 
across the nation. But C-I-L’s interest does not end with delivery of the chemicals. To help municipalities in their use 
of chemicals. C-I-L technical service people regularly consult with town engineers. The result of this teamwork 
assures that your drinking water can safely be taken for granted. This is an example of C-I-L working in partnership 
with the community. Another reason why C-I-L is known as well for the things it does as for the things it makes. 


Coated Fabrics, Explosives, Industrial Chemicals, Paints, Plastics, Textile F CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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A book to enjoy 
A book to treasure 
This spectacular portrait of 


CANADA 


Over 300 pages of lasting enter- 


tainment by agalaxy of Canada’s 
putstanding writers, artists, and 


photographers, past and pres- 


ent. Hailed everywhere as an 
oe important contribution to Cana- 
diana. If you don’t already know 
MACLEAN’S CANADA, make 


its acquaintance now. 


Selected and edited by LESLIE F. HANNON 


Here, in one book for you, is Canada. Portrayed ‘‘from 
Atlantic to Pacific, from border to Arctic as it should be 
portrayed to be appreciated’ —Calgary Herald. 


From the files of Maclean’s Magazine have come 48 
articles and stories by 44 of Canada’s most celebrated 
authors, from Stephen Leacock to Pierre Berton. 
Fiction, history, great sporting events, the vivid careers 
of celebrities known around the world, —exciting, 
amusing, unusual reading experiences await you. 


In addition, Maclean’s Canada contains 6 albums of 
pictures — paintings by outstanding artists, photographs 
from the Notman Collection taken before 1900, studies 
of the country and her people by Canada’s finest 
photographers, including Karsh of Ottawa. “J recom- 
mend it as a must in your library’’— Margaret Aitken, 
Toronto Telegram. 


. . an excellent gift for an American relative or friend, 
who may know the geography of Canada but has never 
bothered to find out what Canadians really think about, or 
what arouses their enthusiasm.’’— The Bookshelf, Ottawa. 


ORDER NOW -—-FOR A GIFT, OR FOR YOURSELF 
‘This is a book to be treasured and remembered. It should find a place on every Canadian 
bookshelf — it will be as timely 10 years from now as it is today.’’ — Oshawa Times 
Order from your bookseller or from —- 

Maclean’s CANADA, Box 100, Terminal A, Toronto, Ont. 


Please send me copy(ies) of MACLEAN’S CANADA, 
Portrait of a Country, at $8.50 each. Total $ = 


Please make Cheques payable to McClelland & Stewart Limited 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


} 


_PROV. 


Cheque or money order enclosed [) Send C.O.D. 
(We pay postage when payment accompanies order) 
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Mr. Mayhue believes in protection! 


One day Mr. Mayhue, who prides himself on ‘Thinking 
Ahead,” decided the time had come to provide adequate 
protection for his wife and children. So he installed them in a 
cosy steel vault. He has.done his duty. His family is protected. 
It isn’t much fun, mind you, and Mrs. M. is a bit worried, too 
... She can never remember the combination. 

Crown Life’s Security Builder program will give Mr. Mayhue 
the kind that will 
help them enjoy life more. Mr. Mayhue’s savings will be kept 


and his family complete protection . 


intact for retirement, too. 
We suggest you protect your family the Crown Life way. 
Your Crown Life representative can give you and your family 


financial counsel for all your carefree lives. 


SUCCESSFUL PEOPLE SELECT 


CROWN 


ESTABLISHED 1900 / TORONTO, CANADA 


/ 
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M A I L B A G continued from page 6 


The case against Red China in morality and law 


{ 


You say, “there is no reason legally or 
morally why a majority of the United 
Nations should not face the facts of life 
in China and vote to seat the govern- 
ment which actually rules one quarter 
of the human race.” [How the ghost of 
a dead China blocks our hope of peace, 
Nov. 4.] The moral reason why the 
majority should not do this is that the 
Peking government’s entry would weak- 
en still further the organization which 
is facing threats to its very existence 
this fall on every side, and strengthen 
the international position and influence 
of the Communists. The legal reason 
why the majority cannot do this is that 
the assembly does not have the power 
on its own to elect members. A new 
member must be recommended by the 
Security Council. The political issue that 
confronts the United Nations here is 
that the Chinese nationalists, as perma- 
nent members of the Security Council, 
have a power of veto which would be 
used, of course, to keep the Chinese 
Communists out. This kind of stuff is 
unworthy of Maclean’s where, at one 
time, One could find responsible edi- 
torial opinion FREDERICK C. STINSON, 
TORONTO. 


Vir. Stinson, an MP who has spent 
much time at the UN and has visited 
hoth the Chinas, must be aware that 
China, the nation, is already a member 
of the UN. The question is which of her 
rival governments will be recognized as 
representing her there.—THE EDITORS 


“ Thank you for the forthright edi- 
torial comment on the recognition of 
Red China. Amidst the hysterical de- 
nunciations of the U.S.A. it was re- 
freshing to find a Canadian with the 
sanity and gumption to tell us what 
we should be doing to ease world 
tension. — MRS. F. FARMER, TORONTO. 


“ Your editorial was masterful in its 
detached impartiality regarding the 
United States and our enemy, Commu- 
nist China. I take issue, however, with 
your assertion that there is no “moral” 
reason why the Peking government 
should not be seated. The attack of 
Red China on the UN forces in Korea, 
the slaughter and enslavement of the 
Tibetans and the massacre of tens of 
millions of its own people might pos- 
sibly constitute a few moral considera- 
tions against UN membership for this 
regime. Finding “a_ stable basis for 
world peace and disarmament” with 
this gang, who have continually stressed 
the inevitability of war and world domi- 
nation by Communism, is a prospect 
which the American people view with 
scepticism, strange as it may seem to 
you. GEORGE M. QUINN, JR., CICERO, 
IL LINOIS 


\ tonic for patriots 


The article on H.M.C.S. Nabob (The 
most agonizing hour of the war at sea, 
Nov. 18) brought back interesting mem- 
ories. She was one of a class of “flat 
tops” brought up from Tacoma to be 
refitted according to British standards 
They had names of oriental rulers, and 
I had the privilege of officiating at the 
naming ceremony, as they had all been 
launched prior to their being taken over 
by Canada. Nabob was a fated ship 
from the start. On her first cruise out 
of Vancouver, she ran aground, but 
was refloated without much trouble. 


A wife in every port tor 


~ the cook of the Nabob 


The tale of her torpedoing in a Nor- 
wegian fjord is one of sheer heroism and 
dedication. A landlubber can hardly 
appreciate what must have been going 
on down in the engine room where men 
labored to get the auxiliary power 
going, knowing that at any moment she 
might sink or get another torpedo slam- 
med into her. I married at least one of 
her crew, an English cook, who came 
into my office in the cathedral looking 
like a drowned rat. He was a funny 
littke man, but he must have had “some- 
thing” for later he was arrested in 
Montreal on a charge of bigamy. Hav- 
ing a wife in England, he had married 
a third girl in Montreal after I had mar- 
ried him to a second wife in Vancouver. 

A few more tales of this kind may 


very well be the sort of tonic that we 
need in these rather soft days, and in- 
spire young men with a sense of service 
beyond. the call of duty.—vEN. CECIL 
SWANSON; CALGARY. 


“ Your article was very interesting 
especially since my husband was a 
member of the crew of the Nabob. He 
was a stoker, and one of the skeleton 
crew who took the Nabob into Scapa 
Flow. — MRS. P. REDECOPP, REGINA. 


Where dentists go 


The attempt of the writer of Dentist 
Outlook; Better, Coach (Nov. 18) to be 
sensational and “go collegiate” has re- 
sulted in missing the meat of an inter- 
esting and important story. Instead he 
has substituted tawdry inessentials for 
an interesting story of how long-term 
planning is being done by one profes- 
sion to meet the dental health needs of 
people living in the county towns, vil- 
lages, and small cities of Ontario. This 
need became apparent from the many 
direct requests from chambers of com- 
merce, mayors, reeves or clerks of mu- 
nicipalities, as well as interested citizens 
asking that young graduates be per- 
suaded to set up practice in their com- 
munities. As a result of these requests, 
the dental statistician at the Faculty of 
Dentistry, University of Toronto was 
asked to make a study of the trends in 
respect to the home town of the student 
entering dentistry as it is related to the 
location of practice after his graduation. 
The results showed trends among the 
students from rural Ontario, of return- 
ing to practice in similar sized commu- 
nities from which they came. About 80 
percent of students from metropolitan 
areas remained to practise in metro- 
politan centres. While the former com- 
munities supplied three quarters of the 
students in dentistry in the 1920s and 
“30s the reverse is the case today. It was 
evident to us that We must interest more 
good students from the towns, villages 
and small cities of Ontario to enter den- 
tistry if we hope to provide dental 
services so badly needed in these areas. 
— GLEN T. MITTIN, TORONTO. 
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“Twill, God being my helper,” a yvoung Anglican vows at Confirma- 


tion. Her Bishop had asked her if she would always obey God's will. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY DON NEWLANDS 
Maclean's Photo Editor 

THE RITUAL OF ENTERING 

INTO RELIGION, TOLD 

THE CHILDREN 


FORMALLY 
IN PICTURES OF 
OF THREE CHURCHES 


DECEMBER 16, | 


THREE OF THE OLDEST religious faiths 


of the western world. Jewish, Roman 


Catholic and Anglican, share a ritual 


which is the life’s blood of their exis 
tence and survival: the entry of new 
generations of worshippers into the 
church, the graduation of children to 
full membership in the congregation 
The Jews call it Bar Mitzvah; Cath 
olic children 


become communicants 


through the rite of First Communion, 


followed by Confirmation. The Angli 


can church regards Confirmation as 
part of the sacrament of Baptism, de 
layed until the child “shall come to 
the years of discretion.” Part of the 
Anglican service requires the new 
communicant to “renounce the devil 
and all his 


works, the pomps and 


vanity of this wicked wortd io 
keep God's holy w-ll and walk in the 


same all the days of my life.” 
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Before Jewish 


hoy hecomes Bai 


Mitzvah he learns to recite prayers 


in’ Hebrew 


edge 


of the Bihk 


and gains a sound knowl- 


and Jewish history. 


Reading from the Torah, he uses a you 
(hand), below, to follow the words 
The family of the Bar Mitzvah gives 


a party later for the congregation 


A YOUTH ACCEPTS A 
MAN’S FAITH AND 
BECOMES A “SON OF 


THE COMMANDMENT”. 


“TODAY 1AM 4 MAN,” is the proud dec- 
laration of a Jewish boy when he be 
comes Bar Mitzvah at his thirteenth 
birthday. (The term is often used as 
the name of the ceremony: actually it 
describes the boy's new status: “son of 
the commandment.”) At that age. 
according to ancient Jewish tradition. 
he is mature enough for all the privi 
leges and responsibilities of synagogue 
membership: he can be counted as one 
of the ten men who must be present 
before Jewish services can be held: he 
may act as a cantor or as a lay reader 
His preparation for the ceremony, 
however, is far more intensive than 
among young peopie of other faiths 
For months he will have studied the 
principles and practices of Judaism at 
a Hebrew school, or ta/mud toral 
after regular public school classes, 
and again at Sabbath School. His Bar 
Mitzvah is the most important event 
of his life up to that time. Before a 
congregation of his family, relative 
and friends he stands at the syna 
gogue’s lectern to chant the benedic 
tions and a selection from the Proph 
ets. He reads from the Torah, the 
sacred scrolls of his faith, using the 
vod, a pointer of precious metal. to 
follow the words. He completes his 
part in the ceremony by addressing 
the congregation with an avowal of his 
high purpose. The cap and prayer 
shawl shown in these photographs are 
worn in orthodox and conservative 
synagogues. In most reform syna 
gogues they are not worn. The ancient 
Jewish religion, incidentally, has in 
troduced the most recent of mayor 
changes in established ritual—in rec 
ognition of women’s attainment of 
equal status with men, many congre 
gations now hold a similar. ceremony 
for girls at their thirteenth year, the 
Bath Mitzvah, by which they become 


“daughters of the commandment.” 


: 
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“AND YOU SHALL BE 
WITNESSES FOR 
ME TO THE 
ENDS OF THE EARTH” 


FIRST COMMUNION and Confirmation 
are the consecutive steps by which 
young Roman Catholics become full- 
fledged members of their church. First 
Communion is generally held at age 
seven. Thereafter the child is eligibie 
for communion and confession. He 
Studies the tenets of his faith under 
parish priests or teaching nuns, and 


usually at the age of ten is confirmed 


In three vears, these Montreal school in a ceremony that is steeped in a 
children will he confirmed and will wealth of symbolism: the presiding 
take the names of their patron saints Bishop lays hands on him, as_ the 


apostles laid hands on those they bap- 
tized into the church. The child is 
anointed with oil to show his fellow- 
ship with Christ, the Anointed On 
The Bishop taps his cheek in a gesture 
similar to that of a king who creates 
a knight by touching a sword to 
Shoulder: thereafter the child ts a 
Knight in the legions of God. He 
receives, as St. Thomas put it, “power! 
to do those things which pertain to 
spiritual combat with the enemies of 
the faith.” Confirmation confers the 


seven gifts of the Holy Spirit Wis 


dom, understanding. knowledge, coun- 
sel. fortitude, piety and fear of the 
Lord. The sign of the cross with which 
the Bishop closes the ceremony has 
more than usual significance. It 
pledges the child not to hide the fact 
of belonging to the Catholic church 
but to “proclaim it openly to all men_ 
\t Confirmation the child takes a new 
name in addition to those given him 
at Baptism, the name of a saint who 
will be his special patron for life. The 
names of Mary and Joseph are mos 
trequently chosen, followed by Johi 
Therese, Mark and Luke. But in recer 
vears Bernadette. the young saint 
whom the Virgin Mary appeared in 
grotto at Lourdes, has become m« 
ind more popular as a “Confirmatic 


with Catholic children. 
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The human body 
is better than 


anyone thought 


By Trent Frayne 


On a DAY IN) May in 1931. a high-domed 
Harvard phystologist named Prot. D. S. Lyon 
took a long. hard look at the athletic world’s 
runners and jumpers and decided they'd gone 


about as tar 
} | 


is they could go. Throwing down 


his calipers, he wrote in screntific journal 
that it was bevond human capacity to jump 
higher than six-feet-nine or broader than 


eet to pole-vault higher than tifteen 


a mile in less than tour minutes 


Ihe professor's predictions seemed to be 
wlproot tor nearly two decades. give ol 
he Jesse Owens leaping broadly. Then 
WwW veneration of athletes began a new assault 
on the clocks and the pull of gravity. Indeed 
SCV Hur rr ntellects Ow 
ts slow week whe e youn lal 
his underw r dwesnt crack 
Hteen feel as s rere 
tor \ are Boston the 
S ne ow thirts eel \ 
now d wheneve Americ high 
lohr lh SCV or seven-feet 
wh or two wy the Russ Brume Thats 


a world’s record for the 
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hutterfly stroke, 


fast enough 


to heat 1928's hest women free-stvle swimmers 


Since about the time when the four-minute mile became commonplace, 


medical researchers and athletic coaches have been discovering new 


ways to train athletes — or anybody else — to get more out of their 


hodies. Using methods like 


and acceleration training, athletes 


never be fore There 


is apparently 


a long way to go up to find trustration 


Its that way in other sports, too, most no- 


tably in Canada tn the unprecedented com 


petitive swimming of a lissome, bubbling 


youngster with braids in her hair, bands on 
her teeth and pure magic in her water style 
This is Mary Stewart. of Vancouver. who 


turned sixteen in December. two months after 


setting a world’s 110-yard buttertly-stroke rec- 


ord of a minute and nine seconds. Time like 
that, in the porpoiselike plunging of the butter- 
tly. would have won the womens 100-metre 
ree-stvle in the 1928 Qlympic Games. in the 
era When the Harvard professor decided where 


it all had to end 


BETTER TRAINING AND BETTER RUSSIANS 


What's behind the recent. regular smashing 


of long-standing marks? Why are todavs per- 
formances incredible when judged by the pro 
fessor’s standards? Some otf the accomplish 
ments. of course. care be put down to improved 
or at least altered. equipment. In the repeated 
heated controversies over the construction of 
buseballs. at least half the tests proved that the 


balls Roger Maris knocked out of sight in 1961 


were more generously endowed with 


interval training, isometric contraction 


are breaking world’s records as 


no absolute limit 


1927, and Arnold Palmer's 


make the 


precision - tooled 
shatts Walter 
Hagen was compelled to use forty vears ago 
look like But. as 
Canadian coach and athletic researcher Llovd 
Percival put it Mary Stewart's 


record-making swims, “The water 


golf clubs hickory 


hawthorn walking sticks 
after one of 
hasn't im- 
proved one damned bit.” 


The revolution ts attributable to two main 
factors: (a) the development of a technique 
called interval training Which radically altered 
all previous philosophies of preparation, and 
(b) Russia's sudden and explosive interest in 
athletics in the late 1940s and the almost fanati 
in Which the U.S.S.R 
it. The Russtans. subsidizing athletes in under 


takings of 


al mannet went about 


immense scope. have emploved 


sports as a propaganda weapon 


In the late 1940s they began to import top 


European coaches and to export their own 
observers to learn new training techniques 


Canada’s) Percival recalls being queried by 


several solemn Russians at the 1948 Olympics 
in London. Later, he was deluged with mailed 
inquiries trom a Soviet director of sports and 
physical culture. Parenthetically, it's tronic that 
Percival, founder of Sports College, has never 


heen appointed to CONTINUED ON PAGE 65 
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Peter C. Newman warns WE’ RE ARM ING 
EG R Wn Maclean’s Ottawa Editor recently visited 11 countries on the 
perimeter of the Communist world. He reports that these 
SAKE () countries are the prize ina war the West scarcely knows is 
under way — a war of sedition, in which Communism’s 
budget for propaganda alone is 30 times as great as the 
West’s. By arming for the wrong hot war, Newman says, 
we're frittering away our chances of prevailing in the cold one 
I RECENTLY RETURNED to Ottawa after a spoils for either side. The very fabric of Com- the much more potent policy of subtly exploit- 
40.000-mile journey around the earth. In eleven munist society would be threatened. even in ing domestic torces of dissent. In Tran, for in 
key countries where the cold war is being victory. stance. Where the Communist Party is outlaw 
fought I talked to people at many levels of While still carrying on the arms race. the ed. I was told by a high foreign ministry official 
responsibility, from the worried prime minister Communists are relying more and more on vic- that many of the taxi drivers in Tehran, the 
of Iran and the suave secretary-general of the tory by subversion. The West ts meanwhile capital city, receive weekly stipends from the 
Southeast’ Asia Treaty Organization.. to. the frittering away its real strength by continuing Communists, simply tor grumbling to. their 
bow-backed driver of a Laotian cyclo, one of to arm exclusively for a war that will never be fares about government policies, and poking 
the three-wheeled bicycles that serve as taXis on fought-—unless, as a last resort. we are forced fun at American aid 
the muddy streets of Vientiane. to start it ourselves. 
I have come home convinced that we in the 1 am persuaded that the worid is at this THE RETREAT FROM CHAOS TO COMMUNISM 
West are blindly arming for the wrong war. moment witnessing one of the great historic The Communists’ initial objective in’ the 
At a time when most of us in Canada still turns in Communist strategy. Subversion is youthful nations of Africa and Asta ts to sepa- 
calculate our chances for national survival ac- nothing new, of course. But instead of being rate them from all western associations, The 
cording to the failure or success of the latest used as it was formerly (in the fifth column support nationalistic aspirations, even when 
American missile shoot, | believe that the Com- sense). merely to soften the enemy before an these are anti-Russian. The leaders of national 
munists are becoming increasingly preoccupied attack, subversion itself has now become. the ist parties usually believe that they can cooper 
with a totally different kind of wartare. Its a major Communist weapon. ate with Communism only as long as it suits 
war of subversion. of infiltration and propa- In Bangkok. Pote Sarasan. the cultivated them. They learn too late that this is impossi 
ganda: and it’s being executed everywhere with former prime minister of Thathand who now ble. The Leninist law still apples: agreements 
glittering success. because few of us in the West serves as secretary-general of the Southeast between the Party and outside groups are noth 
are fully aware of its implications Asia Treaty Organization. told me: “Even in ing more than the preliminary step in_ the 
Laos. the Communists always make certain that ultimate liquidation of such groups 
THEY'VE EVEN HIRED THE CAB DRIVERS they stop just short of the ultimate provocation The final Communist objective is to push the 
At any other time in history, as outrageous that might bring in American treops.” He used internal political situation in as many of the 
a split as has existed between East and West a term to describe the conflict in Laos which emerging nations as possible into such an wu 
for the past fifteen years would long ago have fits the East-West contest the world over: he tolerable mess that. as a last resort, the country 
set off a global shooting war. Such a war hasn't referred to the Laotian situation as “a physical falls into the Communist orbit. Laos probabl 
broken out for one reason: The Communists cold war.” provides the classic successful example of thesc 
can see no advantage in waging it In waging this physical cold war, the Com- tactics. As Ive attempted to show in the arti 
War can only be justified by calculating the munists don’t emphasize the crude cloak-and- cle that starts on the next page, that unhappy 
benefits to the winning side. In a nuclear ex dagger methods that most of us associate with little country is now well past midway in the 
change. there wouldn't be much in the way ot subversive doings. They have turned instead to journey trom CONTINUED ON PAGE 57 
Overleaf: Laos—the West’s most recent, most telling tragedy in the quiet 
verleaf: Laos—the West’s ent, most telling tragedy in the quiet war 
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WHY WE'RE LOSING LAOS 


In this musical-comedy kingdom the West has backed the 
wrong prince for the last time. Now, the Communists are an 
easy coup away from taking over, and in the wings the U.S. 


Marines be prepariiig tor another Korea 


BY PETER C. NEWMAN 


VIENTIANE, LAOS 
Ir EVER A world crisis looked absurd and 
improbable when seen on the spot, it is the 
War in Laos, as viewed trom Vientiane, this 
pathetic country’s scruffy little capital city, 
squatting on the northern bank of the muddy 
Mekong River. 

Vientiane resembles nothing so much as a 
leftover set from a low-budget Tarzan movie. 
Mothers on the way to market publicly suckle 
their youngs us they stroll among the chickens 
pecking aimlessly on main streets. The daily 
bulletin issued in French by the Government's 
ministry of information carries news of the 
latest skirmish with the pro-Communist Pathet 
Lao rebels on the same page as a description 
of the plats du jour being served at the local 
hotel. 

It is only at night, when the siesta-wrapped 
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afternoon has been exchanged for an ebony 
dusk and the packs of resident half-wild dogs 
begin to roam closer to the open doorways, that 
the quiet War which ts tearing this nation apart 
takes on even‘a measure of reality. A few miles 
out of Vientiane, where the dirt roads narrow 
into deep-rutted bullock cart tracks, the Com- 
munist rebels employ the darkness to lay mines 
and threaten the villagers. The city iiself has 
about it an air of musky impermanence, like a 
nest of cats about to erupt into violence. 

This atmosphere of barely submerged chaos 
finds open expression in the conversations of 
western diplomats stationed here. The measure 
of their concern for the situation is difficult to 
overestimate; their faces ere creased with 
worry. lo most of these men, it seems all but 
inevitable that in this smal!, sleepy Buddhisi 
kingdom, the West is faced with a humiliating 


“7 


and, to a surprising degree, self-inilicted defeat. 

Laos is as militarily indefensible as Berlin, as 
ungovernable as the Congo. But, for the for- 
ward march of world Communism, the winning 
of its allegiance is an immensely valuable asset. 
“Laos is far from America, but Laos’ safety 
runs with the safety of us all,” President Ken- 
nedy has said. 

Strategically, Laos resembles a_ thousand- 
dollar bill. Its worth nothing in itself, but it 
will buy a great deal. Either a barrier or a high- 
way to the important Asian nations around its 
borders, it is the vital centrepiece in the “fail- 
ing domino” analogy, first propounded by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower in 1954. According to this 
theory, the states in the great southeast Asian 
rice bowl — Laos, Cambodia, Vietnam, Thai- 
land, Burma, Malaya and Indonesia — are so 
vulnerable that a successful Communist blow 


Ottawa Editor Peter C. 
fhove. at right, is Captain Kong Le 


administration into power. Le was later driven out 


leader of the 


to one of them would speedily topple the others. 

Although the West seems to have lost its 
dominant position in Laos, it’s still too early 
to define the actual extent of the Communist 
victory. During the past eight years of inter- 
mittent fighting, the pro-Communist Pathet 
Lao rebels have swept down from the northern 
provinces, against pitifully weak opposition 
from the Royal Laotian Army, to occupy near- 
ly three quarters of the country’s territory. The 
peace settlement being negotiated in Geneva 
and Laos itself will probably replace the pro- 
western government in Vientiane with a so- 
called neutral administration. It will be headed 
by Prince Souvanna Phouma, a_pipe-puffing 
patrician who has twice before been forced out 
of office by American pressure for being “too 
neutral.” Few experts doubt that once in power, 
Souvanna Phouma CONTINUED ON PAGE 45 


Newman, facing page, talks to men of the Royal Laotian Army at Vientiane 
army uprising that put Souvanna Phouma’s neutral 


and has since joined the Communists. Below, three 


princes at Geneva: Phouma, left; the U. S.-backed Boun Oum, middle; Communist Prince Fouphanouvong. 
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The paintings on these pages are part of a 


study of the causes, effects and possible cure 


of mental disturbances conducted recently in 


Paris by a team of psychiatrists under D1 


Jean Delay. In a series of experiments, twenty 


seven artists painted pictures, first when they 


were in normal condition and later after they 


had taken a drug which temporarily causes 


symptoms similar to some forms of mental il 


ness 
ihe drug was psilocybin, an extract et 
a Mexican mushroom used by some. Indian 


The 
the drug puts them into direct communication 
Giod 


tribes in religious rituals Indians believe 


with Psilocvbin interests researchers be 


cause it enables them to do what can rarely 


be done in medical investigation Mduce a 


condition at will trom which the subject re 
covers quickly and completely. Dr. Delay and 
his colleagues chose painters for their study 


moleit and, One case at least, unrecognizable 


that caused svniptoms akin 
Paris costume destener saxetched 
The drue catsed aeveression 
resulted in the drawing at right 
because “betore and after” paintings would 


provide visible comparisons, rather than verbal 
accounts Which would be more difficult for the 
psychiatrists to interpret. As one of the expert- 
Dr. Reni Robert. pyt it. 


education that 


menters, ‘the special 


visual their demands and 


form. color and 
faithful 


their cultivated perception o 


space presupposes an original and 


translation of the effects of the drug.” 
The medical and psychiatric implications of 
the experiment are still being evaluated. but 


the startling differences in the work of the 
artists before and after taking the drug are 
obvious to the most inexpert lay observer. All 


the artists were, normally, rather conventional 
painters. But under the drug they became vio- 
lently 
their work under drugs showed that their sense 
blurred, the form 
Were forgotten or ignored. More than one re- 


impressionistic or abstract. Analysis ot 


of space was and rules ot 


The uncanny art drugged painters 


There was never anything striking in the work of these conservative artists until they agreed 
to take a drug that made them temporarily psychotic. Then, their paintings became macabre, 


in a word, more modern 


marked on a feeling of being personally involved 
in the subject of his painting. One man, in fact, 
became so intim itely a part of his picture that 
When he tried to depict a tree he could paint 
only the lower few feet of the trunk because 
he “couldn't reach higher with the brush to 
paint the So the tree 
dissolved abruptly at the height of the artist's 
outstretched hand 


branches and leaves.” 


The artists found they painted much faster 
under the drug. their sense of color was height- 
ened. and straight lines became impossible to 
execute. The artist who painted the seashore 
scenes at right tried several times to paint in 
the horizon tor his second picture. failed, and 
decided to substitute a range of mountains in 
volcanic eruption. 

The painter of the figures above. a twenty- 
five-year-old theatre costume designer, became 
toward his Instead of the 


aggressive models 
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The costume design is ali-unportant, the mrodel ar 
mpersonal figure, when the artist is normal. Bu 
mentally disturbed by the drug. he makes the dress 
grotesque and vague, the model a leering witel 


usual impersonal, pretty faces and figures he 
habitually clothed with his designs, he created 
haglike creatures of frightening ugliness. An- 
other artist abandoned his brushes and started 
to apply paint to canvas with a knife: still an- 
other found he could paint in the dark with 
results as good as in bright daylight. A painte: 
Who normally was meticulous in the use of fine 
shades of coloring decided that he had no need 
of more than four primary colors 

One artist. when shown the painting he had 
executed while drugged, denied it was his work 
couldn't have done anything so unreal.” he 
insisted. On the other hand. some of the artists 
Were so impressed with the result) of their 
release from the disciplined orthodox style to 
which they had previously adhered that when 
they returned to normal they continued to 
paint with greater freedom of expression than 
they had before the experiment. *® 
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1 conventional still life, above, 


distorted mass of colors under the 


drug. picture-postcard heach scene 


becomes a blurred, 


influence 


comes an ominous inferno. The artist was 


to paint the line of the horizon 


after 


of the 


helow., he 
unable 


taking thre 


drug, and substituted a range of jagged mountains 
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“T SEE THE INTESTINES OF OLD —— EVERY DAY. I DON’T LIKE WHAT I SEE. — : 


1 METAL FATIGUE: The musterious brittleness that can 5 HYDRAULIC BRAKE LINES: These connect master 


atftlict any part of older cars. It may break down vital brake cylinder and wheel cylinders. They may burst 


components at any time and is the cause of many other- wider pressure after years of vibration and exposure 


wise inexplicable accidents. to weather. When they go, brakes go, 


EXHAUST SYSTEM: Leaky manifolds, pipes and muf- MASTER BRAKE CYLINDER: This is the heart of 
? 


& flers cause many unexplained fatal crashes. Carbon the braking system and it can fail sudde vly from wea) 


idle fe puts eve rubody the car to sleep— if negle cted or poorly reiced for Years, The wheel 
the driver. brake cylind rs it feeds are equally valnerable. 
TIRES: Any fire, at age CON become dange rOUS STEERING BOX: Re peate ] vibration and tivisting 
az from heat, friction and impact, even when it seems out- K crack the gears in the bow, causing loose pieces of metal 
wardly sound, All tires should be taken off rims and to jam the gears and “freeze” the steering. This almost 
thoroughly ted at le ast once ad year, alivaus Chl accide vt. 


A BRA KE DRUMS: These aie i ch abused: they ane g TIE RODS: These are vital wits in the steering system 
4 


frequently burned and scored, Unde STVESS, they and aie prove to breakage without Oi all old 


CTaCchH, Cl plod COUSIN YG oT all brak Cars, resulting dil loss oft all ste ring. 


a LEAKING OIL SEALS: This se mingly innocwous fault 10 SUSPENSION SYSTEM: A dozen potits are vulnerable 
& 


COM dite rpectedly cause a wheel to lock when the brakes he re, including bushings and kingpins, SProuigs and 
aie applic dat Spee d. It Can Spin a ea) off course at shaeh The failure of Oe part due to wear or 


high speed. Very prevalent in old COTS, tative can bring disaster. 
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Last SUMMER, I decided to quit driving my 
car on week ends on Ontario highways. The 
or prudence. I had 
become obsessed with the thought that I would 
be killed in a collision with an old car, which, 
in my imagination, swerved from the approach- 
ing lane of traffic and crashed into me head on. 

My obsession sprang from two things. From 
May through July, | had three narrow escapes 
from accidents with old cars. One time. cross- 
ing with a green light, | narrowly missed an 
old wreck of a car grinding into my path with 
its brakes smoking. Another old car, half out 
of control on a curve, started to skid into me. 
then recovered in the nick of time. A third car, 
eleven years old, plowed into my rear end at 
a stop light. 

But mostly, my obsession came from the 
fact that I am a_ professional car repairer. 
having handled 50,000 cars in the last twenty- 
six years. I see the intestines of old cars every 
day in my garage. | don't like what I see. I 
believe fifty percent of all 1954 cars are 
mechanically dangerous, perhaps ninety percent 
of all 1950s. | believe we should junk all 


cars seven years or older unless they pass a 


reason Was cowardice 


rigorous mechanical test. By the time a car Is 
ten years old it’s not worth keeping and should 


BY RAY STAPLEY 
with Franklin Russell 
be thrown away before it kills somebody. 

How dangerous are old cars? Nobody in the 
world knows for sure, but the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Transport does keep comprehensive 
records of the ages of cars in fatal accidents. 
These figures are revealing. 

In the first nine months of 1961, 884 people 
were killed on Ontario roads. As we might 
expect, cars manufactured in 1954 and later 
were most frequently involved—more than 600 
of them. But 170 cars built between 1946 and 
1953 were in fatal accidents. If my garage 
records are accurate, these cars make up only 
a very small fraction of all cars on the road, 
yet they get into nearly one fatal accident in 
four. Even more interesting is the fact that 
while pre-1950 cars are very rare in Ontario, 
twenty-five of them managed to get into fatal 
accidents. 

Last summer, I saw the aftermath of six 
accidents. In every instance an old car was in- 
volved with a nearly new car. Coincidence? 
I don’t know. 

Mechanical failure is low on the list of offi- 
cial causes given for accidents (about nine 
percent). but this is mainly because we have 


AS MANY AS NINE OUT OF TEN 1950 MODEL CARS ARE MECHANICALLY DANGEROUS” 


Ve 


no way of accurately assessing: the situa- 
tion. About ninety-five percent of all accident 
reports in Canada are the sole responsibility 
of policemen on the spot. Rarely are laboratory 
experts called in to check wrecked cars. Insur- 
ance companies rely largely on police reports. 

As an auto mechanic, I can state positively 
that unless an expert examination is done after 
an accident, there is small chance of ever find- 
ing out whether mechanical failure contributed 
to the accident. | can be equally positive in 
saying it’s time we faced some chilling facts 

Modern cars are much bigger, heavier and 
faster than ten-year-old cars and many ten- 
year-olds can easily hit ninety. This, I believe, 
has helped create the modern phenomenon of 
terrifying, multiple-death accidents which oc- 
cur, for no apparent reason, in daylight, in 
good weather, on highways without curves 
The victims are usually all dead and the cause 
is invariably recorded as “the car went out of 
control.” 

Fortunately, | am not the only person fearful 
of old-car dangers. The city of Vancouver in- 
sists that every car in the city — 125,000 of 
them — go through a compulsory mechanical 
check-up twice a year. Some auto experts 


wonder whether twice CONTINUED ON PAGE 35 
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Yes, Gaston, you can eat out in Winnipeg, where not so long 
ago a hamburger known as a nip was the highest cuisine in 
town. Now they're flying cheesecake to Texas and calling 
local boys M’sieur Pierre. Here’s what happened 


they should) then, by cracky, they were going 
to make sure that no restaurant would be 
allowed to serve any more of the sinful stuff 
than it served of good wholesome food. Dollar 
for dollar, the food and the liquor accounts had 
to balance. 

The result has been miraculous. Most-restau- 
rateurs will tell you they make their money 
mainly in the bar, but Winnipeg restaurateurs 
are obliged by law to tempt their customers 
into spending just as much money on food — 
otherwise they lose their licenses. To sell tor 
that much money, the tood had better be good 
In Winnipeg, it is. 

Perhaps the most surprising result of having 
good food forced upon them is that Winnipeg 
gers are actually spending more on meals than 

BY RALPH HEDLIN on drinks — a situation probably unique among 
UNTIL THIS FALL IT seldom dined out in Win- North American cities. Many of the better 
nipeg, where I live, and when I did I made for restaurants, instead of having a= struggle to 
a Salisbury House and ordered a nip — which hold the balance between liquor and food. 


is to say that | went to one of a local chain 
of all night short-order stands and ate a good 
hamburger. Those days are behind both Win- 
nipeg and me. In October I took my wife on 
a ten-day trencherman’s tour of discovery 
around my own home town. We ate continen- 
tal, oriental and honest home-grown cooking 
in a score of good restaurants, at least half a 
dozen of them the equal of the country’s best. 
Winnipeg, we discovered, is suddenly second 
only to’ Montreal as a place to eat in Canada 
— or so say most of the continental chefs and 
tood-fanciers we met, to our surprise, as we 
ate Our Way around town. 

We began at Pierre's Cate Magnifique, on 
west Portage Avenue. “How long,” I asked 
when I saw the menu, “has this sort of thing 
been going on?” “Not long enough,” said 
Maurice Pockett, maitre de, and a part owner 
of the cafe. He went away with orders for 
pheasant under glass and Cornish hen. both 
of them birds not native to Winnipeg until 
recently. 

“This wine would be nice with your dinner.” 
said Pockett. carrying a bottle back with him, 
and it was. That bottle of wine was a sign and 
symbol of a happy accident that took place 
five years ago when the Manitoba Legislature 
passed a new liquor control act. The legislators 
are mainly small-town people: some are strong 
teetotalers and those who aren't feel sinful. 
They all accept the general principle that food 
is good, liquor is bad. If they were going to 
allow liquor to be served at all (and the Win- 


find their meal checks bring in twice as much 
as their drink checks. Having been introduced 
to haute cuisine, the new prairie gourmets are 
reveling in it. 

Two hours after we sat down to that first 
dinner in Pierre’s Café Magnifique, we finally 
reached the coffee stage and we asked Pockett 
to join us. He was in high good humor 


THREE FACTORS: WINE AND TWO DUTCH CHEFS 


“When we opened. seven years ago, there 
wasnt a good restaurant in town — nothing, 
he said. “Today the city is full of good dining 
rooms. Why? For the past four years we've all 
been able to serve wines and to use them in 
cooking. Wonderful, the difference. You should 
talk to Hans.” The three of us drifted out to 
the kitchen where Hans van der Horst, the 
chet, was overseeing the cleaning up. He 
poured us coffee and we sat and chatted 

“IT emigrated trom Holland in 1954. Louts 
van Loon came about the same time and we 
were both told at the immigration office, and 
again at the employment office, that we'd never 
get jobs as chefs. Louts gave up and went back 
to Holland. I got a job as a short-order cook 
and later got work with the CPR, odd-jobbing 
around food. Nobody in Winnipeg wanted a 
chef. And then in 1955 Pierre’s opened and 
I've been here since.” 

“Sure.” said Pockett. “Then we needed a 
good assistant chef to help Hans. There was 
no one here but Louis van Loon heard about 
us und came back trom Holland. He was with 


ost of them serve wine. All claim they serve the best food. nipeg city slickers had persuaded them that us until he left to CONTINUED ON PAGE 30 
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Here, as Arch and Florence Neiwlands, of Montreal, saw 


hie 


the things to watch for @ fine roads, shabby 


shoes more trucks than CONS, dirty gasoline tipping, 


no litterbugs and, too often, no waiters @ the world’s loudest 


jazz, the world’s politest opera butis women car-waslhers, 


emply churches and, 


BY A. J. NEWLANDS 
with Peter Gzowski 


Wr ENTERED RUSSIA from Finland one fine 
morning early last summer, down a spruce 
and pine-lined road, not.unlike many of 
the scenic roads of northern Ontario. At 
the border there was a wooden gate, like 
the barrier at a railway crossing, and a 
few soldiers with rifles. The soldiers lifted 
the gate but signaled me to stop. We 
showed our papers—you have to tell In 
tourist exactly where you're going and just 
how long youll be in each peace Ihe 


hood and, I 


soldiers looked under the 
don't know why, into the ashtrays. but 
they didn’t ask us to open our luggage 
They checked my insurance card West 
ern companies are reluctant to insure a 


car While its traveling in’ Russia, so its 


easier to buy Russian auto insurance: mine 
cost me about thirty dollars Then we 
drove off, unaccompanied and without 


knowing a word of Russian. for two weeks 


on the road in the U.S.S.R 


everyuhe re, 


“western 


hospitality” 


Vd been interested in geography all my 
life. and mv business—I was vice-president 
of a typewriter company before I retired 
last vear—had taken me to many parts of 
the world. Still, Pd never seen Russia and 
so much of what I'd read seemed one-sided 
or secondhand that I decided to have a 
look for myself. My wife and | took a 
cruise -ship to. and then through, the 
Mediterranean. We landed with our car 
in lialy, spent the summer and fall driv 
ing aimlessly around Furope, win- 
tered in the British Isles. Because of the 
need to file exact dates we didnt apply 
for Russian visas until we got to Stock- 
holm late in the spring. We had to wait 
eight days to get them. But Stockholm is a 
pleasant city and we didn't mind. except 
for the excitement of being so near our 


adventure Russia. 


A NICE PLACE TO VISIT BUT... 


Coming into Russia from Finland its like 
what going from Ontario to Quebec used 
to be: suddenly the road becomes much 
smoother. The Russians have very good 
asphalt and it’s kept marvelously clean 
Cleanliness. in fact, was the thing that 
impressed us most about Russia. as well 
as first. A few days later, | remember. we 
were standing outside our hotel in Lenin 
grad when a tourist, an American I think, 
opened a package of cigarettes. He rolled 
the silver paper from inside into a little 
ball and dropped it into the gutter. The 
Russian doorman sidled quietly up to him 
and told him very politely that that wasn't 
dene in Russia-—it isnt, either: there are 
trash receptacles every dozen feet or so 
along the curbs—and the tourist’ very 
sheepishly picked up his tiny bit of litter 

Since 


skipped ahead to Leningrad 


anyway. perhaps T can use another ex- 
perience we had there to underline the 
second strongest impression we carried 
away from Russia. That was of the polite 
ness and the desire of the people to help 
strangers. One of the reasons we had de- 
cided to go by car was that it would give 
us a chance to meet more people than on 


one of the Intourist tours, and we certainly 
con't regret making that decision. We met 

everywhere in our 1,500-mile* drive 
across western Russia—the kind of treat- 
ment that Canadians call western hos- 
pitalitv. The incident 


on our first dav there 


n Leningrad was 
Though we had a 
fairly detailed map. we still had no guide 
and apparently I took a wrong turn while 
looking for our hotel. We crossed a bridge 
that oughtn't to have been on our route 
and I stopped the car, the way worried 
travelers always do, to mull over our 
predicament and look again at the map. 
Soon, a car coming the other way also 
stopped. The people in it. a young man 
and woman, just looked at us. We were 
already used to people staring at our car, 
so at first we didn’t think anything of it, 
but after a few minutes. I realized they 
looked more friendly than curious. I got 
out and crossed the street to them and 
said, “Europa. Hotel Europa.” (I wasn't 
fooling when I said we knew no Russian. ) 
By sign language what a grand thing 
the man indicated that 
I was to follow him. He led us with his 


car to our hotel 


sign language is 


which turned out to be 
five miles away—and when we got there 
all he would accept in the way of thanks 
was a handshake. and we all parted nod- 
ding and smiling at each other. 

I'm making our trip sound so simple 
and pleasant that perhaps I should stop 
here to make a point. Our trip was pleas- 
ant and easy and we enjoyed it immense 
ly. But I am no apologist for Russia, nor 
do I want to be. These notes are simply 
my impressions of what it’s like to drive a 
car from the Finnish border to the Polish 
one. I] will leave the political reporting to 
the experts, noting onjy that by no stretch 
of the imagination would I like to live in 
Russia 


on a two-week trip 


Sesides, there were difficulties, even 


here, attracted crowds wherever they stopped. Sometimes they'd find 100 Russians standing around it, arguing about its top speed. 


One of them was gasoline. On the way 
from the border. through the city of Vy- 


borg and on to Leningrad, we noticed two 
kinds of traffic. The first. near Vyborg. 
was holiday traffic, much like our own on 
a summer week end. though perhaps not 
quite bumper-to-bumper, traveling to the 
lovely resorts in the Baltic area. But it 
was made up mostly of small cais, which 
use seventy or eighty-octane gas. My 
Buick uses a minimum of ninety-three, 
and runs best on about ninety-eight. The 
other heavy traffic was made up of trucks, 
of which we saw thousands in’ Russia: 
they seemed far more plentiful than cars. 
And they. of course, use diesel fuel. So 
you can imagine how difficult it was for 
us. In the entire city of Moscow. for in- 
stance. there are only two gas stations 
(There 
are only twenty-five gas stations of any 


serving the kind of gas I need. 


kind in Moscow, we were told.) I got 
some gas in Vyborg, but barely made it to 
Leningrad, and I had to turn down two 
motorcyclists at one stop who wanted to 
buy some “benzina” from me. When you 
do get gas, it’s quite good, and no more 
expensive than in Canada (the Russians 
have lowered their price more than forty 
percent in the last couple of years), but 
its very dirty. I could see the sediment 
in the glass filter in the fuel system before 
we'd gone more than a few hundred miles. 


FOR Si6 A DAY, GOOD FOOD, GOOD BEDS 
We didn't go farther than Leningrad 
without a guide. On our first’) morning 
there — after the evening our friends had 
guided us to our hotel—we went to the 
Intourist office and met a lovely and 
jovial girl named Mila, who spoke Eng- 
lish with the barest hint of an accent. She 
was a language student in Leningrad, and 
was to accompany us all the way to the 
Polish border, picking up some supple- 
mentary help from local Intourist offices 
in towns she didn’t know very well. These 
guiding services were included in the daily 
sixteendollar charge we paid per person 
for ouf tour. The sixteen dollars included 
hotels (always first class), meals (ditto), 
but not that difficult-to-find commodity. 
gas. CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 
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On silver platters—plump, juicy Maple Leaf Turkey, golden-basted with Margene Margarine. 


When you consider the time you spend planning 
and preparing meals, you make quite an invest- 
ment in food. You expect your money’s worth 
when you shop, and rightly so. 

You can expect good value from any product that 


bears the “CP” mark—Canada Packers’ pledge of 
finest quality. We do our best to keep that promise 


by setting the highest standards we know how 


in selection, processing and distribution. You see, 


we have an Investment in the food business too, so 


it makes good sense for us to keep our customers 


satishied with ‘“‘good things to cat.” 


More meat—less bird! I:xtensive research in breeding 
and feeding has resulted in plumper, deep-breasted 
turkeys which actually give you more meat per 
pound. ‘To make sure your turkey is moist and 
tender, rub generously —inside and out——with 
softened Margene Margarine. Baste frequently 


with melted Margene while roasting. 


d 


ood t (fOr, 
i 
Fines’ 
16. 


most 
travelled 
rum ! 


Lemon Hart Rums 


Have a good rum for your money! 


Mr. Lemon Hart’s rums travel for a 
reason. Made in the heart of the 
West Indies they are then sent to 
England because the moist airs of 


England are traditionally the finest 


1 the world for maturing rums 
After quiet years in England they 
ire perfectly ended, bottled and 
pped to Canada and throughout 
the world These expe nsively 
brought up rums, full of light- 
hearted charm and flavour, are 
ippily available to Canadians at 
nome ind ibr id 


DEMERARA 


ight in flavour lark in colour 
JAMAICA 
Light in colour pronounced in flavour 


Gj? 
Liz 


\) 


VENIC 


BY 


WINNIPEG RESTAURANTS 


“Here, enlightened men 


continued from page 27 


administer the liquor act. 


In Ontario, it’s like going before a parole board” 


take over the Winnipeg Squash Racquet 
Club IT hese days there’s just too much 
demand for talent for us to hold him.” 
When Hans van der Horst and Louis van 
Loon reached for the seasoning it was the 
beginning of cooking as an art in Winni- 
peg. The man who put them to work, 
Maurice Pockett. started life as Maurice 
Pokidalo at Canora, Sask. When he went 
to get a birth certificate he learned that 
the municipal clerk, with an easy tolerance 
toward Russian spelling, registered 


him as “Pocket Instead of changing it 
back, he tacked on another “t" and has 


been Pockett since 


ON THk SECOND day of our dining-out tour, 
two friends suggested we join them for 
dinner at The Paddock, west of Pierre’s 

Portage. One of the party had a steak: 
1. others ordered lobster tail. As we fin- 
ished, Hans Fread. the chef, came in from 
the kitchen with Mel Orestes. a part owner, 
to join us for coffee 

Winnipeg amazed me when I came 
here from Toronto about a year ago.” 
Fread said. “It is second only to Montreal 
as a place to eat in Canada. There are at 
least a dozen places Pierre's, Rae & 
Jerry's, The Paddock here. the Rib Room 
in the Charterhouse, Hy’s Steak Loft and 
that will compare with anything 
in Canada, and another dozen are really 


others 


good. The speed of the switch from harm 
burgers to good food is unprecedented 
anywhere.” 

“What did it?” we asked. Fread told the 
story of a food company that developed 
a new cake mix and, to help sell it. hired 
a railroad diner to serve free lunches in 
several cities. In Winnipeg the diner stood 
at the terminal. and cake and wines were 
served. In Ontario the liquor legislation 
states that liquor can only be served on 


a moving train, so the wines were served 


while the train rolled from Toronto to 
Burlington and back 

“That's your answer. Go down and talk 
to General Flliot Rodger, chairman of the 
Manitoba Liquor Control Commission. The 
liquor act here is intelligent and it is admin 
istered by a very enlightened man. They 
have used the cocktail lounge as a lever 
to ferce good food on Winnipeg. When a 
restaurateur appears before the liquor con- 
trol people in Ontario it’s like going before 
a parole board. In Manitoba you appear 
before men who want to work with you 
to solve problems of mutual interest 
We talked to General Rodger the nexi 
day. Manitoba regulations, he said, require 
a restaurateur who wants a lounge license 
to have two chairs in the dining room 
for every seat in the cocktail lounge, and 
to sell a dollar's worth of food for every 
dollar’s worth of liquor. If liquor sales 
exceed food sales for any period of time, 


the LCC will close the restaurant 


ON OUR THIRD night out Johnny Rae led 
us to a table at Rae and Jerry’s. “What's 
the best thing on the menu?” I asked 
easily. We were starting to feel a little 
professional. “We think it’s all good.” He 
smiled. “Il put our roast beef against 
roast beef anywhere. anytime.” We order- 
ed roast beef and a bottle of Beaujolais 
and setthed down. Between bites I asked 
my wife, “Why don’t: you cook roast beef 
like this?” 

“Fat your dinner.” she said. 

Johnny Rae and Jerry Hemsworth have 
been working up to this restaurant for 
twenty-five years, through a series of less 
imposing places. “A revolution has taken 
place in eating here in the last five years, 
since the liberalization of the liquor laws,” 
Rae said. “Ive traveled the continent and 
Id challenge anyone to find a city where 
restaurants are more competitive, or, for 
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Compact Brownie Starmite Camera with builtin fash takes beautiful color snap 


/ 


Kodak gifts say Open first 


Built-in exposure meter—lowest price awa New automatic movie camera — budget 
Brownie Starmeter Camera weasures light, price! Kodak Automatic 8 Movie 
shows vou setting, less than $25. Boxed with Hash Camera has built-in electric eve. Sets its 
holder, bulbs, batteries and film... less than S32, own lens. Built-in filter... less than $57. 


: ...and picture all your Christmas fun! 


Get dramatic 8mm movie zoom shots 
with the new Kodak Zoom 8 Automatic 
Camera. You merely rotate the lens barre] 
Llectric eve sets eX posure automatically 
Has built-in filter. Less than S128. 


Kodak Film niakes a wonderfully 
welcome “extra” gilt on Christ- 
mas morning. Use it to fill 


Christmas stockings! 


Shows 8mm movies automatically! Brownie 8 New Kodak Automatic 35B Camera for color eile anaes 
Movie Projector, A15, threads itself automat- slides! Fast f/2.8 lens. Electric eve adjusts exposure 
ically right onto the reel. Costs less than $65. automatically. Ideal for travel... less than $99, Prices are subject to 
Non-automatic model ... less than $55. Kodak 500 Projector, Model B, shows color slides it lala 


big and bright. From less than S80. 


ENJOY “THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW" SUNDAY EVENINGS, CBC-TV 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED, Toronto 15, Ontario 


nolice. 


Kodak 
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shots and slides ... less than SES. Boxed with bulbs. batteries. film less than $15. 
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ihat matter, a city of this size with as 
many good restaurants.” He thinks there 
are more changes coming 

“If the smaller places are to prosper 
they will have to get some specialty, in 
which they're better than anyone else. The 
main trade will always be steaks and roasts 

this is a red meat town — but there 
should be room for national and special 
dishes, and good neighborhood restaurants. 
Now, we're starting to get them, too.” 


ON THE NEXT two evenings we went to the 
Bistro Parisien, for French food, and the 
Red Lion Inn, which now bills itself as 
The new billing was coin- 
Yvon 
Kerguen as chef. Kerguen rolled his cook 


Le Lion Rouge 
cidental with the engagement of 
ing bar to our table, and sprinkled sesson- 
ing and poured brandy and sherry while 
the flames leaped and the dinner cooked: 
suzetic. We en- 


joved the show and we enjoyed the food. 


the same with the crepe 


‘Five years ago people in Winnipeg would 
have simply considered this amusing. but 


MIY BATHROOM SCALE 


PARADE 


Technocrat 


A coal mine owner in Lethbridge, 
Alta.. is still suffering from shock after 
hearing the nine-year-old daughter of 
an oil-burning household explain to the 
four-year-old son of gas-burning 
household. “Coal is that stuff you use 
to make eves for a snowman.” 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true anec- 
dotes 4ddress Parade, c/o Maclean's. 


today they taste and they approve.” said 
Cliff Drewitt, the host and a co-owner 


the thing. She was now setting the pace 
and for the next three nights I followed 
her to three spanking new dining rooms 


was sounding cau- 
tionary notes. My wife refused to go near 


in three new motels — the Airliner, the 
Viscount Gort and the Carlton Motor 
Hotel with its exotic Polynesian room, 
none of them open more than a few months 
and all of them providing good service, 
atmosphere and food. I lunched alone at 
the Hilton and, for ninety cents, got more 
fried pyrohi and sour cream than I could 
handle. The large Ukrainian population in 
north Winnipeg flocks in to eat pyrofi and 
holubtsi, and the standard Canadian dishes. 


THE TOUR TOOK us next, for German beer 
and German dishes. to The Happy Vine- 
yard, where we ate to the clatter of beer 
steins and the German songs of the ac- 
cordionist. The German-Canadian proprie- 
tor, Engelhardt Stelzer, said that close to 
fifty percent of his customers are of Ger- 
man origin. Here, as in the Bistro Parisien 
and Le Lion Rouge (French). The Hellenic 


(Greek). the Hilton (Ukrainian), Zoratti’s 


and Mama Trossi’s (Italian). the New 


Nanking and the Shanghai (Chinese). was 


the evidence of the change in eating out 


a gift in any si 


The small, thoughtful touch or the grand 


gesture 


.. because, whether it’s a tiny 


quarter-pound package, or a glamorous five- 
pound box, you're giving that same wonder- 


ful, delectable MOIRS XXX quality. It’s the 
reason why, (especially at Christmas), when 
. . . Chocolates! 


people say, 


they really mean MOIRS NXN! 
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Johnny Rae had told us about. Now the 
specialized places can't side-step compe- 
tition either. Jack Portér recently opened 
his Beachcomber Polynesian Restaurant in 
Winnipeg. He has a similar place in Van- 
couver. “The competition is very tough 
here,” he told us. 


WE HEARD THE Same story the next night 
when, still working east through town, we 
reached Hy’s Steak Loft. “Our group has 
a similar place in Calgary to the one here.” 
said Jack Shatz. He shrugged. “We're com- 
peting with one other top place in Calgary. 
Here we're competing with half a dozen 
top places and a dozen more that are very 
good.” 

Here we ordered twelve-ounce sirloins, 
watched them tossed on the open grill and 
sat. with knife and fork in hand, as they 
came to our table. Hy’s claim the best 
steaks in town. So do Pierre’s, Rae and 
Jerry's. the Paddock and the Rib Room 
There may be others. The preparation of 
the steaks in Winnipeg, if you are to be- 
lieve what you are told and what vor 
taste, has reached the pinnacle. The nex: 
step will have to come from the improve- 
ment of the meat before it reaches the 
kitchen. 

The Ivanhoe on Portage. where we 
dined next, claims that if you dont get 
your live lobster there you'll have to iravel 
a thousand miles to find another one. We 
looked them over in the tank and_ the 
writhing creatures were later brought past 
our table for approval: on their second trip 
to the table they were Jiors de combat 

“We're the biggest place in town.” Auby 
Galpern of the Town N’ Country told us 
at our next stop. In the cabaret and the 
cocktail lounge upstairs high-priced enter- 
tainers lure and lull the customers. Dining 
rooms of different shapes and sizes leap: 
out at you from various corners and levels. 
For dessert here we ordered cheesecake 
topped with black cherries. In the week 
past. Town N’ Country cheesecake had 
been flown to customers in Texas and 
Toronto and points between: how could we 
pass it up? 

My wife asked Auby Galpern for the 
construction details on the cheesecake 
“We never tell.” he said 

Another thing that the owners of Win 
nipeg’s new restaurants don’t tell is whether 
they're making any money. Paddy Orestes. 
president of The Paddock and recognized 
as one of the shrewd operators inthe 
business, states flathy that quite a few of 
them are not. “The competition is fierce 
and already quite a few have gone. broke.” 
he said. “Sometimes you'll see a new place 
open up and it’s capitalized so high it cant 
make money. That operator goes broke, 
someone else takes over at a depreciated 
price. After this has happened a few times 
the capitalization is down to the point 
where the last operator can make it go 
And that. of course, means that the com 
petition is as tough as ever.” 

Certainly the mood of the restaurant 
business is one of caution. Several opera- 
tors told us that an extension of the 
government liquor policy that was orig- 
inally forced on good restaurants in Win- 
nipeg is now making 4t harder for them 
to stay in business: the fifty-fifty split on 
food and liquor that applies to the public 
eating places is applied with equal firmness 
to private clubs. Even at the nineteenth 
hole in the city’s golf clubs. consumption 
has to include fifty percent food, by value. 
or the clubs will be shrunk back to 
eighteen holes. This is true of all clubs 
golf. squash, winter clubs, service clubs 
and the like. These clubs have hired top 
chefs and brought real pressure on their 
members to patronize club dining rooms. 
This adds to the competition for the diner’s 
dollar. 


Continued on page 34 
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PARK TILFOR 


FIRST AND ONLY CANADIAN 


DISTILLER ADD SUCH OLD 
AND COSTLY WHISKIES 
ENTIRE LINE... AT — EXTRA COST 


OYAL 
OMMAND 


MASTER BLEND 


ROYAL COMMAND isa “MASTER BLEND” of 10 & 15 year old whiskies 
superbly light and smooth. Other P & T Master Blends include: PASsPoRT 6 & 12 year old 
MEDALLION 5 & 10 year old » THREE FEATHERS 4 & 8 year old ¢ LANCER 3 & 8 year old 


CANADIAN 


WHISKY 


CAN PARK & TILFOR D 
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V-BAR 


TIRE CHAINS 


WEED V-Bar Tire Chains are rein 
torced to provide the solid grip in snow 


or ice that cuts braking distance over 
50 Starting traction ts increased up 

»/ times over that of regular tires and 
288 or more steel gripping points stop 


va short and prevent skids 

WEED Chains are mad 
for every model of passenger 
ear and for trucks and trac- 
tors. So, for safer driving 
invwhere, anytime, get 
WEED V-Bar Tire 
Chains from your 
service station, yarage, 
department or auto 
specialty store 


WEED Chains cars 
truck mead tr Ss are 
MADE IN ¢ ADA by 


Canada Most Trusted 
Name In Chain 


THE QUALITY MARK OF 


DOMINION CHAIN: 


COMPANY LIMITED 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO 


HY PONCK 


Sotuble PLANT FOOD Complete 


6-70 


WE ATF OUR second-last dinner of the tour 
at the Charterhouse Rib Room, where the 
Olde FEnglishe style and the roast beef 
and steaks are the Rib Room’s justification 
for claiming, too, that ir is the best of the 
best in Winnipeg. They serve a_ good 
Beaujolais, and Liebfraumiich in a carafe. 
and the economy of this compared to a 
bottle was welcome 

The carafe will soon be general through 
the city.” said Gus Zoratti. | was sitting in 
his place lunching on spaghetti and meat 
balls and a carafe of chianti. “A carafe pro- 


vides a nice littl bit of wine for two peopk 


local wines of Europe.” 
That was the day my wife 


sat at our own kitchen table 
hour that night and sipped 


its changedy We 
what had happened to the old Winnipeg of 


and the people who don’t or 


cant rise to the ten- or fifteen-dollar dinner 


carpeted floors and soft-footed waiters 
carrying bottles of French wine. We went 
looking for this old Winnipeg in an old 
and favored haunt. The wholesome smell 
of stale beer hung over the beverage room 
The television set, canted in the corner 
above our heads, flashed and squawked. A 
couple of thickset men in work clothes sat 
with glasses of beer on the table. I ordered 
beer and a couple of lengths of hot garlic 
sausage. We turned our attention to the 
IV where a train was rushing across the 
plains to a mountain. We both nodded, 


happily. 
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WHY WE SHOULD SCRAP 10-YEAR-OLD CARS continued from page 25 


A quick safety check: jam the brake pedal to the floor with both feet. Maybe something will snap 


a year is frequent enough to maintain 
safety on all cars. Andrew J. White. a New 
Hampshire auto expert, says that to be 
safe, a driver must have his brakes tested 
once a year for the first two years of his 
car’s life, twice in the third year and four 
times a vear thereafter. But most motorists 
only get checks of their brakes when the 
brakes begin to give trouble, usually once 
every two, three or four years, or afte 
some accident. 

It takes about seven years (sometimes 
much less) for salt corrosion to eat deeply 
into the average hydraulic brake line 
The motorist is then in constant danger 
of the line bursting when he hits the 
brake pedal hard. This means he instantly 
loses all braking. In ten years, this has 
happened to me nine times testing old 
cars 

Salt also eats into the stop-light switch 
housing which, in some cars, is in a very 
exposed position under the vehicle. Some- 
limes. in cars only five years old. the 


PARADE 


Counterspy 


\ top-secret flap at Canadian Army 
Headquarters has been uncovered by a 
spy from the Ottawa Citizen. An army 
officer was horrified to discover some 
highly secret documents gone from his 
desk, and was more furious than re- 
lieved when he received a phone call 
from the security office to say one of 
their men had found them unguarg@ed 
on his desk. He was told loftily that he 
would have to apply in person te re- 
trieve them. His pilgrimage was _ re- 
warded. however. for he discovered the 
security office absolutely deserted—and 
several stacks of secret documents left 
unguarded, including his own. He made 
off with the batch, and after returning 
to his own office he let them sweat it 
out a bit before putting in a lofty phone 
call of his own 


Parade pays 35 to S10 for true anec- 
dotes. Address Parade, c/o Maclean's 


driver jams on his brakes but the pressure 
explodes the whole corroded switch away 
from the brake line. Result: no brakes 
One year ago, | swung a 1956 car out of 
my garage, braked to avoid a truck, and 
the brake switch popped. Damage to the 
car: $330. 

Wear and simple age can make a dozen 
other things go wrong with brakes. Whee! 
and master cylinders can become scored or 
their rubber seals can perish. Obstructions 
in the brake lines can cause the brakes 
to fail one moment: they may work per- 
fectly the next. You can’t estimate hazard 
in old equipment without ripping the 
whole system to pieces. One way to do a 
quick safety check is to put both feet on 
the brake pedal and force it down with all 
your strength. If there’s weakness in the 
system, you may reveal it by breaking 
something 

More insidious is the old-or-worn-tire 
menace. I would venture to say that any 
car more than three vears old invariably 
has at least one defective tire. Tires can 
withstand incredible use, but mounting 
curbs, running underinflated at high speeds, 
or with faulty alignment, destroys them. 
perhaps within hours. A customer of mine 
drove to Bangor, Maine, recently after un- 
wittingly ruining his front wheel alignment 
by knocking one front wheel against the 
curb outside his house. The tire lost all its 
tread on the way to Bangor, blew out near 
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York. Fortunately, the truck jackknifed — types of pins can snap off through wear or — later, he took the car to a dealer and 


city, and threw him and his family in) break through metallic “fatigue” or stress a bali-joint housing snapped, sending one 
path of a semitrailer bound for New any time after four years. Four or five of his wheels flat to the floor. Two hours 


into a ditch and nobody was hurt. strain after five or six years. One customer. — traded it. a very frightened man 

I don’t know whether steering equip- who owned a three-year-old, $3,500 car, Such incidents are rare with late mode! sae 
ment is more or less dangerous than bad brought it to me for a lubrication job. One cars but they occur with rapidly increas * 
tires and brakes on all cars, but it is fre- of my mechanics stuck a pry bar into his ing frequency as cars age. Wheels get out ra 
quently lethal, mostly because of poor suspension in a routine check for loose of line and impose greater strains on 
maintenance and sheer age. Tie rods can _ fittings. The customer was astounded when © springs, shock absorbers and the frame. It 


/ HAIG & HAIG, THE OLDEST NAME IN SCOTCH, 
J WISHES YOU A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
/ AND A HAPPY NE W YEAR 


Perfect with water, soda or on the rocks. 
Heart-warming in Old Fashioneds, 


Rob Roys or any mixed drinks. 


DON’T BE VAGUE... SAY HAIG é Re AIG 


THE OLDEST NAME IN SCOTCH 


DISTILLED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 
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Lowest-priced Hammond of all, the won- 
derful Extravoice Organ Produces the 
rich and vibrant tones of three keyboards 
from a single keyboard. Gracefully com- 
pact (2 by 4 feet), it will fit in the space of 
a small bookease. Though it is the lowest- 
priced Hammond, the Extravoice is made 
by Hammond craftsmen, with Hammond 
quality throughout 

$860.* bench extra. 


~ 


You'll piay on Christmas day. The Hammond 
Chord Organ has launched many families on a 
rewarding hobby. Easy to play—with just two 
fingers. You follow the tune with Hammond 
Picture Music. No notes to read. Automatic 
Bass Tones. the Rhythm Bar. and Touch- 
Response Percussion are exclusive Hammond 
features you'll master quickly. $1205* in wal- 
nut (not shown); $1267* in other finishes, in- 
cluding blond 

(above). Bench 

extra. 


The new ideas in organs come from Hammond—first 


The lowest-priced Hammond Spinet ever! 
Low as its price is, it has many of the exclu- 
sive features of more expensive Hammond 
Organs. Harmonic Drawbars, Reverberation, 
Permanent Pitch (never goes out of tune), and 
more. This is a true spinet with two manuals, 
16 control tabs, 4 preset tabs, twin speakers, 
and 13 pedals. It is an organ of Hammond 


quality in every 
$1230,* bench extra. > 0 
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The new luxury Hammond Spinet Organ. 
One of the newest ideas in organs, one of the 
richest in musical resources. Of course it has 
the exclusive Hammond features: Harmonic 
Drawbars, Stereo Reverberation, Touch- 
Response Percussion, and Permanent Pitch. 
In addition: 3 speakers, 20-watt output, 24 
control tabs, 6 preset tabs, 13 pedals. Selec- 
tive Vibrato and a nen 

“theatre” vibrato. 

$1855.* 
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The exquisite Hammond Self-Contained Organ. 
It has an acoustically engineered tone cabinet 
built-in, yet it takes up no more floor space 
than a desk. You will have all the great 
Hammond exclusives: Drawbars, Permanent 
Pitch, Touch-Response Percussion, and Rever- 
beration (which brings you the rich, three- 
dimensional effect of music played in a large 
concert hall). The handsome Hammond Self- 
Contained Organ comes in many styles and 
hand-rubbed finishes. $3040* in red mahogany 
(not illustrated); $3435* in light cherry, French 


Provincial style (above). 


ONE OF THE HAMMOND ORGANS on these pages 
would be the most substantial present you could 
think of for your entire family. 

Why? 

Because it is the gift of music. A lifetime hobby. 
With it, all of you can find solace, “blow off steam,” 
or simply join in the sheer joy of playing music. 
You can own any Hammond Organ for-a smail 
down payment, with low monthly payments. 

Or under the Hammond PlayTime Plan, you can 
have the organ in your home for 30 days, 6 lessons 
for as little as $25. If you keep the organ, this sum 
applies to your down payment. 


Your reward? The music you make yourself. 


Most magnificent of all, the Hammond Concert 
model. The vast tonal resources of this organ have 
made it first choice among some of the leading con- 
cert organists of the world. One important reason: 
it has a full S-octave ensemble on both manuals. 
There are no unification devices to limit the organ- 


ists artistry. It will be your choice if you seek un- 


limited musical expression. 
$4155,* (tone equipment) | 
All prices subject to change without notices 


HaMMOND ORGANS 
\ P.O. Box 65, Terminal A 
Poronto, Ontario 
Please send me tree folders on the Hammond Organ 
models checked below: 

« Hammond Extravoice Hammond luxury Spinet 
Hammond Chord Organ Hammond Self-Contained 
Hammond Spinet Organ Hammond Concert Organ 

Name 
Address 
City 


Price includes duty and federal! sales tax, fremht extra 
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lakes seven to ten years for gas tanks to 
rust through. Then gasoline may drop on 
the tailpipe and cause an explosion 

One customer who had a one-year-old 
car kept complaining of headaches last 
year. He spent $50 on medical examina 
tions before | found a tiny exhaust leak 
in his engine. Cars that have been around 
ten times as long are at least ten times as 
apt to develop leaks, and carbon monoxick 
from them undoubtedly causes man il 
‘xplicable™ accidents 

But ill these dangers probably dont 


equal the strange puzzle of metal fatige 


I honestly don’t know how you can protect handles, pistons, crankshafts. The only sure 
yourself against it. | had a four-year-old way | know to avoid its obvious dangers 
luxury limousine in my shop recently, the 
stockbroker had 
broken a rod in the steering when turning 
When we checked 


is not to drive old cars. 

Alarmingly, a growing practice in our 
society is the buying of a $100 car “for the 
litthe woman.” These cars are bought with- 


owner of which a 


out otf parking lot 
the rod, we found it had been breaking. in out much regard for their condition be- 
fractions of an inch, for a year or more cause, as husbands reason it, they will only 
\ test of the car’s steering showed that the be running around the cits 


rod actually bent slightly every time the Farly last summer, soon after a custome’ 


wheel was turned. This was a design fault of mine bought his wife an old car. she 
1 surprising one in an expensive car. In was entering a main Street from a_ side 
in even older car. metal fatigue can strike road. The car was sluggish because the 


anywhere aXles, steering, brakes. door clutch was slipping slightly, but she thought 


The real test of a true Canadian whisky like 
Corby’s is its good, clean taste...so pleasantly light, 
so noticeably different from that of 


whiskies. It is enjoyable whisky, 


tonight, a 


©. Special @ 
Selected _» 


Canadian ky 


AGED 8 YEARS 


pleasant memory tomorrow. Buy a 


Say Corby’s for the good, clean taste 


Corby’s Very Light is a delightful whisky 
to serve in mixed company. Itis even lighter 
in flavour than other Corby whiskies, yet 
has the same full strength that is stand- 


VERY LIGHT 


AGED 6 YEARS 


all other 


good company 


< 


bottle of Corby’s and experience its enviable quality, 


for no whisky is more truly Canadian than Corby’s. 


perfectly with any mixer, including her 
favourite ginger ale. 


Corby's - good and true Canadian whisky since 1859 
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she could easily accelerate ahead of a fast- 


approaching car. To her horror, hard accel- 
eration had little effect. The oncoming cat 
hit broadside, smashed her pelvis and broke 
her leg in three places. She is still limping 
and will do so until a steel plate is taken 
from her right leg 

Modern traffic demands good mechani 
cal condition in all automobiles. For this 
reason, roadside safety checks by police are 
all but useless. A car may even pass the 
most searching scrutiny at the Department 
of Transport’s vehicle inspection garage 
in Toronto, get a clean bill of health, vet 
still be dubiously safe 

To illustrate. | took a 1955 car that had 
passed rigorous safety checking recently. 
and put it through a test designed to check 
its performance under emereeney condi 
tions. The first test was high speed cornet! 
ing, typical of many Ontario two-lane rural 
road conditions. The car cornered reason 
ably well at sixty. leaning a litth more 
than was comfortable (a sign of worn 
shock absorbers). and with a slight ten 
dency to “plow”—that ts. for the front of 
the car not to follow exactly the wheel 
direction. This is fairly common in heavy 
engined, high horsepower vehicles 

I had placed a can in the middle of the 
road where the highway straightened out 
The driver had instructions not to brake 
until he saw the can. He braked when he: 
saw it, but the heavy car's momentum was 
so great that all its aging components re 
acted badly. It heeled sharply The driver 
could have coped with that but the front 
end heaviness suddenly became a skid. In 
a moment. he was on the shoulder. H: 
saved himself by accelerating hard, skid 
ding all along the shoulder. swerving back 
onto the highway and crushing the can 
Later we repeated the experiment with a 
new car. It stopped easily within twenty 
feet of the can. Age. it was clear, can have 
alarming effects on cars 

We tried a braking test on the same 1955 
car even though the brakes seemed ex 


NELSON 


How Nelson 
got its name 


Most people who were asked what 
place was named after Britain’s most 
famous admiral would probably pick 
the town in B.C.’s Kootenay Valley. 
But they'd be wrong. Nelson, B.C.. was 
named for a lumberman who worked 
in the region and became lieutenant 
governor of B.C. But Bronte, Ont., 
rather than being named for the fa- 
mous writing sisters is named after 
Lord Nelson, who was also Duke of 
Bronte. 
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cellent. They worked fair'y well in fast 
routine stops from fifty. Then we took the 
car up to ninety and did a panic stop. From 
ninety to the brakes took hold 
fiercely with the tires screaming. At seven- 
The brake pedal mysteri 
ously sank toward the floor and the braking 
had both 
feet on the pedal but could no longer make 
the At fifty, despite frantic 
pumping on the pedal he couldn't stop the 
When he got 
linings 
the stopping 
a mile 


seventy 
ty “fade” began 


efficiency fell steeply. The driver 


lires seream 
pedal from hitting the floor 
the the brake 
smoking. measured 
half 
dangerous, | 


what's 


stopped. 
We 
It was nearly 
aren't 
I've 


Cal were 
then 
distance 


All old 


(although, as 


know 
nearly 


cars 
shown, 
impossible to tell is which 
But | 
sonal experience that ninety percent of the 


are safe enough 


and which aren'r) know per- 


people who drive old cars are unable. ot 


unwilling. to spend money keeping them in 


shape. In most provinces, there is no way 
of knowing who these people are. But 
Ontario has one good clue. Of the prov- 
ince’s 2.300.000 drivers. 200,000 have re- 
fused to buy any insurance. They are 
charged five dollars a year which goes 


Fund, itself 
uninsured 


into the Unsatisfied Judgment 


insurance tor people hurt by 


drivers 
“May you never meet me!” 


Ontario 
now has a priceless chance to get them off 
the road. | am willing to bet my last dollar 
that these 200,000 are driving some of the 


Having isolated these drivers, 


worst old cars on the roads. If Ontario 
demanded certificates of roadworthiness 
from them, or stipulated that) all cars 


more than seven vears old must have safety 
certification, I 
sudden decline in 
toll on the highways 


am sure We would see a 


our death and accident 

At ten, these old cars simply would not 
be worth repairing. They would end up in 
the junk and dealer in 
town would heave a relief. No 


longer would they have to accept them as 


vards every cal 


sigh of 


trades, or resell them to recover their cost 
No longer would fellows like me have to 
try and them 

But are old cars really thar dangerous? 
Lacking scientific evidence we cannot be 
Bul this fact. Eng- 
land has a high incidence of old cars. many 


service 


positive lets consider 
of them in poor mechanical condition. Her 
that of Canada 
Australia has scores of thousands of pre- 
the 
chanical condition 
than double ours 

Ou thousand 
vehicles in 1929 was nearly triple what it 
Which must the 
Statistic on Perhaps I 


accident rate is double 


war cars on roads in indifferent: me- 


Its accident rate is more 


own ‘accident rate per 


Ix today surely be least- 


publicized record. 


don't need to sav that circa 1929 was also 


a period of notoriously unreliable brakes 


Malaya saw a sensational rise 


and tires 
in accidents after 1945. when Malays, 
Chinese and Indians enthusiastically hur- 
tled the country’s old prewar motorcars 
into action 

Finally. the Malayan government took 
the kind of action I’m advocating here: 


it made it mandatory to junk all cars older 
than ten. Here. there might be some right 
of appeal for collectors who rebuild an- 
tique cars. 

I think 
older than 
to justify its the road 
In the U.S., this is partially solved by the 
high mortality of older They begin 
going to the wreckers from about six years 
onward. Here, closer fo ten 
before the wreckers get at them. and our 
accident rate is higher. 

We need a program to put the onus of 
safety squarely on the shoulders of the 
driver. It would need to be a rigorous test 


that 


seven 


the owner of a 


Vears 


also cal 


should be forced 
continued use on 
cars. 


it’s vears 
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program, no holds’ barred. 
with the most expensive 
fine, but they can't give a 


Garage tests 
equipment 


picture of the 


are 


car’s total safety the way a tough road 
test can. 
When Ontetrio Attorney General Kelso 


Roberts was asked recently about Ontario 
adopting a compulsory check of all cars, 
he said the people must be encouraged to 
protect themselves from danger. However. 
can't much to 
the other spent twenty 
minutes last summer trving to pass an old 


you do protect yourself 


against fellow. I 


pickup truck on a rural highway. It was 


lurching three feet from side to side, had 
Wheel wobble and belching blue 
smoke. had to pass it, but have rathe1 
stayed home. 


Was 


If we can’t get legislation, you can in- 
crease your own safety even if vou persist 
In driving an old car. You should have all 
yeur brake lines replaced, along with the 
and wheel cylinders. ¢ 
more than 


your 


master may be 


You should at least have 


Ost 
tie-rod ends stripped of grease and 
and checked visually for cracks. or. 
better stl, have them taken off and 


oil 
sent to 


a lab for scientific checking. Cost: about 


S30 


You must have your 
moved and checked 
might be 
Cost 
you 


front axles re 
metal fatigue. It 
cheaper just to then 
about $7Q. In unless 
kept first-rate 
condition, it won't be worth spending so 


much 


tor 
replace 
other words, 


have your old car in 


money on it 
I would humbly suggest that if you can’ 


afford this sort of maintenance. vou can 
not afford to drive 
But if you choose to forge on in vour 


old heap, may you never meet me on the 
highway when I am driving with my wife 


and kids * 


live 


Why do sports-keen Canadians revel in ‘Viyella’? 


Don a sumptuous Vivella shirt yourself sometime and 


see. IUs miraculously cearm. 


Yet it weighs little more than a palmful of snowflakes- 


10 ounces, give or take a gram. 


participate in this kind of soft, cosy comfort ! 


Real Vivella (that which bears the genuine’ Vivella’ label) 


is remarkable stuff. It’s an ingenious combination of lamb’s 


wool and cotton, woven in England. 


It’s guaranteed not to shrink* or fade in the wash. It 


IN CANADA: TORONTO: 


2bb6 


KING: 


wears handsome-: 


is-new for years. 


Phe shirts you see here —and others just as appealing — 
are tailored of genuine imported Viyella right here in 
Who wouldn't want to Canada—by some of our nation’s most noteworthy shirt- 
makers. Women’s, from $9.95; men’s, from $11.95. At 
fashionable apparel stores Coast to coast 
WM. HOLLINS & COMPANY LTD., Nottingham. England 
Manufacturers of World-Famous *Wash as wool f e replace! 
STREET WEST e MONTREAL: 1117 ST. CATHERINE STREET WEST, ROOM Te) 
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WHAT ([T’S LIKE TO DRIVE A BUICK TO MOSCOW continued from page 28 


a Mila showed us around her own city off and bathed her feet in the river, with ings are hung under brilliant skylighting, 
“A with obvious pride and delight. We were an air of being at ease with us that we but [T was told it would take three com- 
delighted too. We particularly enjoyed a found very charming. | would have liked plete days to cover it all and our sched- 
t4 ride on a large. glass-covered boat along to spend more time at the Hermitage ule just wouldn't permit it. We discovered 
| the Neva River, where we saw women Leningrad’s justifiably world-famous art that Novgorod has fifty-two churches. but 
doing their wash along the banks and museum. which has, for instance, twenty- most of them are monuments how: only 

where. at one jettvy, Mila took her sandals tour Rembrandts, and where all the paint- one serves as a church. (Later, in Minsk. 


VERY LIGHT 


RU) 


PPL 


IERS TO THE ROYAL CANADIAN NAVY 


“Most churches were monuments. In one congregation, no one appeared to be under fifty” 


we got to church ourselves and found, as 
we had expected from what wed read, 
that no one in the congregation appeared 
to be under fifty.) 

In Leningrad we first learned that Amer- 
ican chewing gum is as popular in Rus 
Sia as everyone says it is. One little fellow 
got a stick from us and then said in clea: 
Fnglish, “give me the whole package. 
But .by and large the children were well 
behaved. They didn’t want the gum for 
nothing and usually gave us something in 
return—often some sort of small badge. 
perhaps with Lenin’s picture on it, ot 
commemorating an event in recent Rus 
sian history, with the result that we now 
have what must be Montreal's most com 
plete collection of small Russian badges 

After three days in Leningrad, we set 


off toward Moscow. Again, i 


le counts 
resembled parts of northern Ontario: T was 
frequently reminded of the north shore of 
Lake Superior, except that this part of 
Russia is flatter. Here and there were col 
lective farms and we got a close look at a 
few. Except that the buildings are huddled 
in bigger groups, they're quite a lot like 
our western farms. Perhaps not as man‘ 
buildings are painted. but they all look 
comfortable. and there is a profusion o° 
potted plants—they looked Itke geranium 

in the windows. Once I was photograph 
ing a house that was pretty ramshack! 
and Mila said. “Why do you Ame! 
icans (she did Know we were Canadians 
but. as it did with many Russians, the 
difference sometimes slipped her mind), 
always choose the worst buildings to take 
pictures of?" IT said IT didn’t know, and 
offered to let her choose my subject at the 
next collective farm. She took me up on 
it, too, with a well-constructed and well 
painted house 

\ word here about food. My wife and 
I are not particularly food-conscious peo 
ple: we eat to live, as they sav. rathet 
than live to eat. So that while gourmets 
might not be overwhelmed by the food in 
Russia, which is generally plain, we found 

sausfactory. And it was certainly plent 
ful—too plentiful for us. The meal tickets 
We Were given by Intourist entitled us to 
four meals a day. | don't know when we 
Were supposed to eat the fourth, or how 
because we never finished all we were 
served at three. Breakfast usually started 
with a fruit juice and a rather tasteless 
cereal and continued on through bacon 
and eggs and toast and coffee or tea 
nene cooked as well as in America 
Lunch and dinner were heavy. Russians 
seem to like soup: they make a milk soup 
we saw a lot of. There were many dishes 
with sour cream and lots of quite good 
cheese. Many meals were accompanied by 
a salad of lettuce and cucumber. A com 
mon dessert was an open apple pie. or a 
strudel. We're not wine drinkers, so I can’t 
report on the quality of the Russian wine. 
but they certainly have it in quantity; we 
saw wine, often several bottles of it, on 
nearly every table in the restaurants we 
ate at 

We did find the service terribly slow 
and sometimes we waited for two hours 
just. for our soup. This” inconvenience 
didn’t seem to bother the Russians at all 

including our guides, who would chat 
merrily until the food came and then dig 
in like starving decathlon stars. even our 
Mila. who nearly always finished every- 
thing put before her 

We liked all our guides very much 
Generally. they resisted the temptation to 
propagandize and one little girl in a small 
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city was chastised by her superior at In- 
tourist for boasting too much about what 
she constantly called “my country.” It 
was her first guiding job, we learned. I 
hope it wasn’t her last. 

The trip from Leningrad to Moscow 
took us three leisurely days and we stayed 
in Moscow a week, seeing all the sights, 
from the subway to the Kremlin, where 
we were embarrassed when. as visitors, we 
were whisked to the head of a very long 
line and given a special look at Lenin. I 
enjoyed a vast technical exhibition, which 
included, of course, a sputnik. 

In Moscow we had our only unpleasant 
brush with the police. It wasn’t with the 
secret police. (1 had two cameras with me 
and was never stopped from taking a pic- 
ture. though I didn't, naturally, attempt 
pictures of anything smacking of a mili- 
tary installation.) It was with a traffic cop. 
We were driving along a square about 
as wide as a football field when I heard his 
whistle. Mila said we'd better stop or they'd 
follow us to the “ends of the earth.” The 
policeman was very nice. He spoke with 


PARADE 


Of mice (deep-frozen) and men 


A couple of fellows who live in the 
B.C. forest country near Sooke shoot a 
lot of game which they store in their 
deep freeze. Because the freezer acts 
up occasionally they didn't dare leave 
their grouse and venison cached there 
during a vacation trip to San Francisco, 
so thev rented a food locker for two 
weeks. When they dropped back to re- 
trieve their meat the locker operator 
said he’d had to move their stuff to an- 
other locker in their absence. “By the 
way.” he added, “happened to notice a 
number of little parcels labeled ‘mouse.’ 
Were they, er. yours?” Pocketing the 
little parcels as they shouldered the 
larger ones the partners nodded cheer- 
fully. “That's right — mouse.” And off 
they went, never taking the trouble to 
explain about the owl whose broken 
wing they'd fixed* once, and which still 
comes back occasionally to beg them 
for tidbits. 


Parade 
dotes. 


anec- 
Maclean's. 


pays $5 to $10 for tru 
Address Parade, ¢ 


Mila for a few moments. Apparently I'd 
gone through a traffic light; the system in 
Moscow is very complex. And, maybe it 
was Mila’s charm, since a pretty girl is a 
pretty girl anywhere, or maybe it was be- 
cause I was a tourist, but he let us off with 
a warning. That time. The next day I com- 
mitted an offense in another part of Mos- 
cow—I'm not certain if it was the same of- 
fense—and, stranger than fiction, there was 
the same whistle and the same officer. He 
greeted me like an old acquaintance but 
neither our long-standing friendship nor, 


this time, Mila’s charm worked. Fine: 
four rubles, paid on the spot, and re- 
ceipted. 


One offense I didn’t commit, and it, or 
rather the story of how I came to avoid 
it. illustrates both what I said earlier 
about cleanliness and a point I'd like to 
make about tipping in Russia: there is 
none. I soon learned that an of- 
fense. everywhere we traveled in Russia, 
to drive a dirty car. In Novgorod we 
headed for our first car-wash and found it 
run. like every other car-wash we 
were to see, by a woman. She worked 
for an hour and a half over our car. She 
even raised it on a lift and washed the 
undergearing. The charge was roughly fif- 
ty cents, ridiculously low, so I went up to 
her with a handful of silver. She backed 


it Was 


Was 
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away from me. shaking her head firmly. 
That’s something that bothered us: all 
the women working. I had read about 
them cleaning streets. but I was surprised 
to see them working on the highways and 
to learn that there are women stationed 
every couple of miles there. much like our 
railway section gangs. except that the 
women’s duty is to pick litter from the 
asphalt and even to sweep the shoulders 
of the roads with their brush-brooms. 
Perhaps this passion for civic and na- 
tional cleanliness is one reason why we 


saw no slums in Moscow. “Slums are 


American.” Mila said, somewhat touchily, 
when we asked where they were. At any 
rate. we were unable, to discover a neigh- 
borhood that could be described as slum, 
and we were constantly on the lookout— 
including a couple of days when we went 
off to explore without either of our guides. 
We did see miles and miles—three miles 
along one street — of concrete apartment 
buildings going up. each apartment having 
a balcony and a bathroom. but certainly 
not being luxurious or even very comfort- 
able by North American standards. There 
total lack of private 


seemed a houses. 


We didnt do shopping. and 
weren't impressed by the quality of the 
consumer goods we did see—particularly 
such things as shoes. I mentioned shoes 
to Igor. our Moscow guide, and he was 
quite put out. “Tomorrow | will take you 
to the finest shoe store in 
said. But when he did JT thought’ the 
shoes were quite shoddily manufactured, 
and much. “Well, certainly 1 
wouldn't that jacket you have on, 
either.” he said. He appeared to be quite 
insulted and we dropped the 

One article of ours the 


Moscow.” he 


said as 
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or Pontiac next time your car is in for repairs. 
With 187 locations across Canada, and world-wide 
affiliates @n the U.S. it’s National Car Rentals) 
you need never be stuck for a car! There’s a TILDEN 


Station at all Canadian airports too—and near all 


vark 
NOwnere...but 


a phone call to TILDEN will get you a new Chevrolet 


ahead with Tilden 


Background from the James collection of early Canadiana 


main railway terminals. In fact, TILDEN has more 
locations and more new cars than any other rente 
a-car system in the country. 


TILDEN 


the CANADIAN name in world-wide car rentals 


SYSTEM HEAD OFFICE: 1194 STANLEY STREET, 


MONTREAL 
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THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES 


(pen thre world of m naif 
hild with the new ¢ poite Kiddie Line of 
educational and nt nit ‘ 
Valiat for the fir tir n ! n 
records, a ! nh ri 
Children from age to 7 w h So 
will children from 8 to 8O. In addition to tk 
ilbun Illustrated, the followin re alse 
iwailable: Woody Woodpecker ard Hi 
alent Show -JAQ 1, The Three Litth 
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set 


Pigs JAOS252, Little To 
perfect year around yifts tor the ye 
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| EITH, COTLAND. 
DISTILLED, BLENDED) AND 
BOTTLED -IN SCOTLAND | 


interested in was our car. Sometimes when 


We stopped wed find a hundred people 


round «= arguing about how fast it 
would go. Occasionally, we heard cries of 
Ichil Ichika as We drove down the 
treet: the Tchika is Russia’s new seven 
passenger automobile and is | ver tat 
Buick Was aise ¢ 
ome concert yous. W discovered that 
in no eless ure ul 
ne oO thet Fortur 
we Nad ¢ or flat and passin 
olorist, insisted on mounting the spare 


We called the Canadian Embass 


ind. while no one there was able to ft 
0 flat ne re 0 | cl ( 
| S En } someone Was 


(Mila and Igor wouldn't go into the [ > 


Embass grounds th ind quiet! 

Slipped out of the i went throug 

he gate. to rejoin us when we emerged. ) 
There one other Mmpression Pd ithe 


to set down: of music. We were told tha 
in Moscow 
ple every 
the opera. the 


there are thirty thousand peo 


evening being entertained at 
ballet or a concert. Tf the 


sa nples we saw were at all typical, thes 


thousand of the world’s 
people. No 


performance and it ts 


must be thirty 


Most polite one is late for a 


regarded as rude to 


cough. At a truly fine Rigoletto that we 
attended al the Bolshoi Theatre. onc 
young Woman began to cough and she rose 
immediately and tiptoed up the aisle. At 
the other end of the scale was the Amer 
ican jazz we heard there is quite a 
bi of it played restaurants. for in 
stance. It seems the Russians think the 
best wav to listen to jazz is to have it 
played loudly: we heard louder jazz there 
than we ever have in North America, and 
we are not fond of it. loud or soft 

Jazz notwithstanding, we were sorry to 
leave Moscow after our week. But there 
was that itinerary to meet. We traveled 
across the rolling plain. much like Sas 
katchewan. down to the Polish border. B 


Was 


Russian gas 


now the dirt the 
choking our car’s fuel system rather badly. 
and the engine was straining and wheezing 
Poland. re 


any 


Mila left us as we entered 


ftising, of sort ot 


gilt 


course, to accept 


parting The car finally coughed t 


in asthmatic 


Biala Podlaska. a 


help ora tt 


stop on the main street of 


small Polish city but 


iendly policeman 
ticket or a warning 
Polish 


billeted us 


Intourist 


we located Orbis. the 
with 
suburban family in a vers comfortable 


} 


home while we waited for the overnight 


repair job 


We never felt quite as helpless during 


our trip as al the very last stop in com 
mMunist territory the Berlin’ border. al 
though. of course and thank goodness. Wwe 


arrived before Ulbricht’s restrictions. By 


this time. all the money IT had was in 

cheaue from the Russian state bank (the 
refund from our unused Intourist) chits) 
and American travelers’) cheques. At 


the border between Fast Serlin and the 


American zone. | asked a guard for d 

rections to the Berlin Hilton. He showec 
me on a map and T asked him to trac 
the route in red When he did so. | 
accepted his map. “One mark. ninety 
prennigs.” he said. “But T have no cash 

} said. “Will you take a travelers’ cheque? 


take his 


lust. We 


wouldn't 
either. At 


soldier 


Sorry he said. He 


marked-up map back 


hailed an American just over the 


border. Neither he nor his buddy was car 


rving any cash at all. But. he said. with a 


casual Southern drawl, he was going oft 
duty and would come back with some 
Forty minutes later, he did—counting the 
change out of his wife’s piggy bank. We 
were out of hock. and. shortly after. out 


of the communist world and heading for 
the Hilton for breakfast 
an English-language newspaper 


some American 
cereal and 
Someday. Fd like to drive from the Crimea 


ty Moscow. 
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Onlya gives you so much ease in 


ONE-HANDED MIXING 


Whips up the lightest cakes, the frothiest frostings Mixes soups, sauces and dressings satin-smooth 


Mixes feather-light for creamy light candies 
omelettes and souffles 


because only the 


MIXMASTER 


HAND MIXER 
is so light, so simple, so efficient 


*Fair Retail Value 


Takes the work and effort out of so many mixing chores .. . because it Rie | 
packs so much power, so many convenience features in one compact, is 


handy unit. Extra large full-mix beaters assure even, thorough mixing. 
Thumb-tip beater ejector releases beaters automatically. Thumb-tip speed 
control is easy to see, easy to set. Built-in mixing chart shows speed 
settings for six mixing operations. Extra stable heel rest keeps it ready 
for action while you’re adding the ingredients. Cord is removable. Unit 
stores easily on wall. Choose yours in pink, turquoise, yellow, chrome 
or white. It’s the only hand mixer with all the power, all the features 


you could ask for! From $27.75* Extra-large, tull-mix beaters Push button Heater-ejector “Extra stable heel rest 


Aun CUUN THE BEST ELECTRIC APPLIANCES MADE 
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PREPARE 
NOw 


...for 


Winter 
Driving 


FAMOUS 


CLAW 


TIRE CHAINS 


Get them today and have tiem 
when you need them. 


Made in Canada Sold throughout Canada 
Specify Claw at your favorite dealer 


COLUMBUS McKINNON 
LIMITED 
ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 


WOISTS AMD Cuan 


Worry of 


FALSE TEETH 


Slipping or Irritating? 


Don't be embarra false teeth 
dropptir ) wobbling when vou eat 
h. Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH 
i Tr pit t ) wae 4 cs i 
iwkable sense f added comfort and secu 

t holding plate e firn No gumn 
‘ i te ) feeling It alkaline 
‘ G FASTEETH at drug runtel 


POWERFUL NEW PLUNGER CLEARS 


CLOGGED TOILETS 


in a jiffy! 


NEVER 
AGAIN 


that sick 
feeling 
when your 
toilet 
overflows 


ITOILAFLEX: 
Toilet Plunger 


Ordinary plungers just don’t seat properly 
They permit compressed air and water to 
splash back. Thus you not only have a 
mess, but you lose the very pressure you 
need to clear the obstruction. ; 


With “Toilaflex’’, expressly designed for 
toilets, no air or water can escape. The full 
pressure plows through the clogging mass 
and swishes it down. Can't rniss! 


@ DOUBLE-SiIZE CUP, DOUBLE-PRESSURE 
@ DESIGNED TO FLEX AT ANY ANGLE 
@ CENTERS ITSELF, CAN'T SKID AROUND 
@ TAPERED TAIL GIVES AIR-TIGHT FIT 


$349 fully guarenteed 
AT MOST HARDWARE STORES 
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Laos has incredible poverty, no railroad and only three establishments resembling large-scale modern industries — a brickyard, a q 
tohaccoe factory, a tin mine. According to one estimate three percent of the people heve leprosy. The infant mortality rate is 65 percent 


~ 
Roval Laos 30-calihbre 


outnumbered pro-Communist Pathet Lao rebels have occupied nearly three quarters of the country. 


1 soldier © almost comically ineffectiv: Vientiane. In eight vears, the 


Th 


mrans machine near 


~S. backs the royal troops 
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WHY WE’RE LOSING LAOS 
The Red propagandists 


will dilute his neutralism with a= strong 
tendency to favor the Communists 

Whether or not this arrangement wil 
become dangerous enough to topple the re- 
mainder of the southeast Asian “domi- 
noes.” its obvious that the neighbors of 
Laos consider that country already under 
the sway of Communism. “The appoint 
ment of Souvanna Phouma will be a sign 
ot victory for the Communists,” Thailand’s 
Prime Minister Sarit Thanarat has bluntly 
warned. Cambodia's Chief of State. Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk, pointed out recently 
that it’s now too late to hope for more 
than a leftward-leaning neutralism in Laos 

Unlike most cold war trouble spots 
where we are only casual observers, the 
Laotian crisis intimately involves Canada 
As the western representatives on the In- 
ternational Commission which in 
cludes Poland and India, we now have in 
Vientiane a team of twenty-five army offi 
cers and men, plus three external affairs 
officials led by Leon Mayrand, one of 
Canada’s senior diplomats. The army con- 
tingent, under the command of Brig. P. S 
Cooper of Fdmonton, has managed to 
maintain excellent morale, but it must be 
the most frustrating assignment they've 
ever had. Although the Geneva Conference 
on Laos charged the Commission with con- 
trolling the cease-fire between the Pathet 
Lao rebels and the pro-western govern- 
ment troops “in accordance with the under- 
standing reached by the belligerent parties.” 
no such understanding has ever been reach- 
ed. As a result, since it arrived here last 
May. the International Commission has 
not been able to send out a single inspec- 
tion team to the front. Despite this paral- 
ysis of movement, the Canadian delegation, 
particularly Commissioner Mayrand, has 
done a great deal to make the presence 
of the International Commission a calming 
influence 


But the over-all political situation is . 


steadily deteriorating and the West's humil 
jation in Laos, where United States money, 
influence and prestige have been so heavily 
invested, could have disastrous politica! 
and psychological effects on our position 
in all of Asia. The Asians respect power 
In Laos, the Communists from the begin- 
ning have portrayed the United States as 
a paper tiger, long on promises, short on 
performance. Viewing the results, an ob- 


' understand your husband's 
president of the Racket Club.” 


continued from page 21 


in 


server 


Laos have 


painted the U. S. as a paper tiger. Were they right .this time? 


is tempted to reach the superficial ly outside the money economy. The com landlocked, mountain-serrated nation about 


verdict that for once, the Communist prop- merce of their livelihood is conducted on the size of Great Britain, covered almost 
agandists were right. But such a judgment the basis of rice barter. The U.S. Bureau entirely by monsoon forests that hide elc 

doesn't take into account the very special of Social Research recently supervised a phants. leopards, cobras, pythons and a 
characteristics of the Laotian nation and its public opinion poll involving sixteen vil relatively harmless variety of crocodile 
people. lages near Vientiane. Fighty percent of Nearly all of the country’s three thousand 

Laos is one of the most backward lands those questioned believed that the world is miles of road are passable only by pack “ 

on earth. Fight out of ten Laotians are so flat. and peopled entirely by Laotians pony. Laos has no railroads, although 
primitive that they spend their lives entire- \ former French colony, Laos is a Savannakhet. the capital of the southern 
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A rare and distinctive Canadian Rye Whisky that pays a 
gracious compliment to those Very Important People —your 


friends and business associates. A most appreciated gift and 


at home a symbol of your hospitality. V-LP by CALVERT 
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Christmas List | 
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IN SILVER FLEET LUXURY... 
WITHOUT A CARE IN THE WORLD! 


of smart. experienced travelers aboard a modern 


Seadoard Stream Peace-of-mind ‘ets them relax 


ounges, excellent meals and gracious hospitality 
Like to join them? Then ‘et us reserve 
your “Resort train luxury 
SILVER STAR ® SILVER METEOR 


FOR DE LUXE PULLMAN AND COACH RESERVATIONS: 


the first 


has been taken. but were five cars in Vientiane. So many loca 


re spent on highways which disappeared 


ilf that number fi 


rainy season. In 1954, there 
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butcher, and all the meat shops in Vien- 
liane are owned by Chinese.) That such 
religious scruples don’t apply so strictly to 
the Pathet Lao is due mainly to the fact 
that the past eight years of jungle living 
has weeded out all but the determined 
Communists. One western military observer 
in Vientiane half-seriously expounded a 
much simpler theory. “The main difference 
in the morale between the two armies.” he 
said, “is that the rebels are fighting their 

‘ way toward the fleshpots of Vientiane, 
while the Royal Laotian troops must leave 
them to go into battle.” 

The rebels are being aided by North 
Vietnamese technicians, as well as organ- 
ized units of “volunteers.” Their arms are 
supplied by a Soviet airlift which this year 
alone is known to have made at least a 
thousand sorties, delivering forty-five tons 
a day to Xieng Khouang, the Communist 
stronghold in northern Laos. The rebel 
forces are thought to have at least fifty 
large field guns and a hundred and fifty 
vehicles, including armored cars 

But their main asset is the will to fight 
Originally the rebels were a nationalistic 
movement against the French who were 
the colonial masters of Laos for the first 
half of this century. The resentment of the 
Laotians was based on the French policy 
of maintaining the country as a worthless 
buffer state between their wealthigr colo 
nies of Cambodia and Vietnam on one 
side and the aspirations of the British in 
Burma on the other. I was told that during 
fifty years of rule. French schools in Laos 
turned out just sixty-one high school gradu 
ates: elementary education was provided 
for only one percent cf the population. 
The country was granted full independence 
from France in 1953. and its history since 
then has revolved around the inability of 
the central government in Vientiane to 
defeat the Pathet Lao. Goaded on by 
Communist agitators. the rebels transferred 

‘ their hostility from France to the United 
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great whiskies 
one brand 


Years ago Adams distilled 29 great whiskies, each with its own distinctive 


haracteristics, and then aged them in special oak casks. Now, Adams has married 
these 29 rare whiskies to create the superb flavour of Adams Private Stock. This 
custom blend is presented in its crystal decanter at a euee> price. 


Private 


Adams cUSTOM BLENDED CANADIAN RYE WHISKY 
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THROUGH CBC AND iTS AFFILIATED STATIONS — 
ENJOY THE SIGHT AND SOUND OF CANADA . | 


THESE STATIONS CARRY 
MOST CBC TV ENGLISH 
NETWORK PROGRAMS 
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CBC OWNS AND 
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LANGUAGE TV STATIONS 
IN THESE CENTRES 
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THESE STATIONS CARRY 
MOST CBC TY FRENCH 
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THESE STATIONS CARRY 
SELECTED PROGRAMS 
FROM CBC’S 
TRANS-CANADA 

RADIO NETWORK 
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THESE STATIONS CARRY 
SELECTED EVENING 
PROGRAMS FROM CBC’S 
DOMINION RADIO 
NETWORK 
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CBC OWNS AND 
OPERATES CJBC, 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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DOMINION NETWORK 


THESE STATIONS CARRY 
SELECTED PROGRAMS 
FROM THE CBC’S 
FRENCH LANGUAGE 
RADIO NETWORK 
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| Raos has three princes. They all want to be king 


ho c ccessf Laos. He 
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ne ec 2 P il I n es ne crea 
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t kr SO al i describes hi foreig! 
c gime. He sg neut neutralism i n th 
( st sate e pré oT of 
C pposes Souphano th he Americans would like to | 
g jer Prince Boun O ( hing. Souvanna has already agreed to 
e present U.S.-backed holding elections soon after taking office 
\ But he’s litt With three quarters of the country phys 
puppet wil i c Tee ipied by the Pathet Lao rebe 
ce I held evel ore or less honest elections we 
Crene Pt Nosa return a Communist parliament He | 
Ik Cale “also promised © recognize and accept 
( . from Communist China and agreed to the 
iT ist Organized faction ts withdrawal of American military advise 
C Sts eaded by Prince now in the country 
\ccording to the agree Souvanna hes good reason not to 
e ece reached among the three the Americans. He has been p e Niste 
ce he present U.S.-backed govern of Lao les Since his count ecame 
ce Bo () n nde pe ind on the last two occasions 
¢ C nistratior nder the Ar cans drove him out of office. be 
S P ch his neutral cause he wanted genuine neutrality for his 
! he gest cabinet rep count nstead of active alignment 
s he other factions the West. Most of the Laotian experts | 
smalle nber of portfolios interviewed agree that the really neutra 
In suc ngement Souvanna’s per Laos which might have been possible unde 
na dominant role. He's a Souvanna’s previous governments has now 
5 C Cate gentleman. with become far less likel 
self as tne ¢ On ist are | SO i i Phoun 
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administration, much less leftist than the 
next One is bound to be, was put into power 
at Vientiane by an unusual army mutiny. 
Captain Kong Le, a tense and ambitious 
Royal Laotian Army paratrooper fed up 
with the corruption of the U. S.-backed 
Boun Oum government, led his battalion 
into Vientiane on August 8, 1960, and 
after a brief skirmish captured the city 
He spent his first days in power racing 
around town in a jeep bearing the emblem 
Chef de Coup d Etat. Then he decided to 
back Souvanna in forming genuinely 
neutral government. It’s an open secret in 
Laos that agents of the U.S. ¢ etiral Intel- 
ligence Agency persuaded General Phoumi 
Nosavan (the strong man behind Prince 
Boun Oum) to organize a counterattack 
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on Vientiane four months later which drove 
Kong Le and Souvanna into exile. Kong 
Le (now a lieutenant-general) hus since 
allied his army with the Pathet Lao 

With Souvanna about to resume power, 
the prospect for Laos remaining friendly 
to the West appears so dim that some Pen- 
tagon generals have been urging massive 
armed intervention. Two regiments of the 
Third Marine Division are said to be pre- 
pared to fly from Okinawa for an assault 
on the strategically placed litthke kingdom. 
One problem is that no major force can 
be injected into the Laotian terrain and 
long remain a ereat army. It’s a country 
suitable only to the kind of rugged guerilla 
warfare that the West is least capable of 
fighting. An even more serious considera- 
tion is that the massive commitment of 
U.S. troops would almost certainly bring 
Chinese “volunteers” streaming into the 
country to reinforce the Pathet Lao, and 
another Korea or worse would result. “One 
factor that nearly everyone forgets when 
dealing with Laos is that China very badly 
needs this whole peninsula as an interim 
solution to its food problem, and is willing 
to take great risks to get it.” one of the 
best informed men in Vientiane told me 

“We now have only two. alternatives 
here.” T was told by another local pundit 
“Either we decide to abandon Laos, or we 
must try to salvage what we can, and 
support Souvanna’s government with the 
hope that he may become a little more 
neutral on our side. After all, American 
aid has made this country a financial de- 
pendency of the U.S., and Souvanna knows 
well enough that we'd never keep support- 
ing an outright Communist satellite.” 

My visit has convinced me that the Lao- 
tians, Who really ask nothing more than 
privacy for their own doings. are about to 
join the lengthening list of victims of the 
power politics of the cold war. Like most 
primitive societies, this bleeding litthe coun- 
try has reached back into folklore to de- 
scribe its present plight. In Laos these days 
they quote an ancient proverb that couldn't 
be more appropriate: “When the elephants 
fight, it is the grass that suffers.” 
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x organization to bring to all Canadians their radio and 
e this, CBC provides and maintains: 


Two complete and distinct broadcasting services, one in English, one in French. 
Three national radio networks: Trans-Canada, Dominion, and CBC French. 
Two national television networks: one in English, one in French. 

Seven regional radio networks. 

Regional television networks as required. 

31 CBC-owned radio stations and 90 Low Power Relay Transmitters. 

21 CBC-owned television stations. 

A bilingual F.M. network between Ottawa, Toronto and Montreal. 

Special racio service to Canadians in the far North. 

Programs to our armed forces abroad. 


Each year CBC presents 100,000 programs and is assisted in network distribution by 102 


privately owned radio stations and 85 privately owned television transmitters—a unique 


and effective combination of public and private broadcasting. 


Enjoy the sight and sound of Canada through CBC and its affiliated stations. 
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ONLY A DAY alter Russta exploded its thirtv-megaton 
bomb and British newspapers warned of possible 
fullout threat to milk f went along to hear Bertrand 
Risse! OM ERS. th third Earl Russell. speak 
ina small recording studto in London. The occasion 
the narty Was th itunching of Bertrand 
Russell's tirst record. Speaking Personally, by None 
such Record No tter what ( telt bout 
d Rus n tor uclear mi 
en gal the son times lopsid 
anti-Americunisn mmedtite sped that 
ou Were in the presence of greatness. Lord Russell 
recently thty-n su sts | 
telligent rooster. He h I his own detinition the 
Te t reat personage. The mottled hands shake 
his voiwe talters and he is hard of hearing. but make 
no miustake he is still e of the quickest and 
most brillant men in Englund. He ts also astonish- 


invly tolerant and gentle 


\ question period tollowed Lord Russell's short 


talk and immediately a Daily Mail reporter shot up 
ind asked, “Why are you making this record. sit 
When you're eighty-nine years old? Why didn’t vou 


) 


make one betore 


Nobody asked me_ before Bertrand Russell 
rep ted 

Later the reporter said to m I had to ask him 
the question. He’s no rock'nroller. is he? Why's he 
making a record at eighty-nine? That's the human 
interest angle you know 

The reporter also asked Russell. “What are you 


going to do with the proceeds? Will they go to the 


nuclear disarmament campaign?” Patiently Russell 
replied, “Im sure | don’t know. So much of mv own 
money hus gone into the ci mpaign | suUPPOse some 
trom the record will Loo 


actually teur LP sides, 


In Speaking Personalls 
Russell does not contine himself to discussion of 


nuclear disarmament. He talks engagingly of his 


childhood student days, the great men he has known, 


Mordecai Richler vecently weit 
to a party in London to listen to 
Russell's first record. He 
heard Russell on 
Tennyson: “He 
fraud. I thought him a humbug.” 
GBS: “Shaw felt 
vanity. That was the whole of 


was rather a 


nothing but 


him. There was nothing else.” 
Einstein: “The dost satistactory 
great man I have ever known.” 
Lenin: “He seemed to mea re- 
incarnation of Cromwell — with 
the same limitation.’ 

D. H. “T found him 
perfectly intolerable. He was a 


fascist.” 


Lawrence: 


his attitude toward religion, sexual morality and other 
matters. Russell has often talked publicly and written 
of the great figures of his time but perhaps never 
yelore with the candor and vigor he shows here. The 
record, produced by John Chandos, is always. fas- 
cinating. It will be available in Canada next vear 

Russell begins by saying the relauionship between 
his grandfather, Lord John Russell, and Queen 
Victoria was not very happy. His grandfather and 
Palmerston were both champions of Italian unity 
While Queen Victoria was against it. “There is a 
Story.” Russell says. “LE can't absolutely vouch for its 
truth, but there is a story that Queen Victoria said 
to my grandfather, “Lord John, do understand that 
you think there are circumstances in which a subject 
may rightly resist the sovereign?” My grandfather is 
suid to have replied, ‘Speaking to a sovereign of the 
House of Hanover, | think I may say, 

Lord Russell first came to mathematics at the age 


of eleven when he read CONTINUED OVER PAGE 
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riginal 


fine 
| Ice-boating in York harbour, now Toronto, 
/ in the early 1800’& This old custom is 


believed to have origihated on the frozen 


\ a 1 a d 1 a 1} lakes and rivers of Ontario. 


Serving Canadian Schenley O.F.C. is another 7 
excellent Canadian custom. O.F.C. stands for () i 


Original Fine Canadian. Original, because it was 


the first 8-year-old Canadian whisky to carry a CANADIAN WHISKY 


numbered, dated and signed certificate stating its lly aped 

true age. Fine, because it is aged for eight years of Conechets aii ee ee 

in smal] oak casks for that bouquet and excellence 
of flavour that only age can bring. Canadian, Ge he <Schemley of Certified Aged Whiskies” 

because it is made for Canadians and by Cana- VALLEYFIELD. P.0.. CANADA ‘ 

dians—a whisky of truly outstanding quality. 
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the actress on her bare shoulder. | 


she said “is that an insult?”’ 


lou mod. He was it loose, no doubt, in his © 


the as dni pl oud 


that Downing Stu He t drunk an 
ha oO trvir e had to get up for something and as he 
He went to passed behind her. she being of course in Py > 
lve. a place he evening dress. he hissed her on her bare ) WCSCON 
believably de skin and she said, “Mr. Asquith, is that an [ ; Se eee 
entrics nsult or is it homage to a great actress?’ and 
as a youn He said, ‘Ish homash, so then she was ' = 


reconciled. Of course he was a much more 


hen 
I peaks intimate tolerant man than Liovd George. | couldn't 
do with Lloyd George : A 
i 


sort of s°D. H. Lawrence. I found him perfecth A 


lialian opera cloak when he-was out of ntolerable. He was a fascist. There was 
loors and he walked along in complete — to be an elite that was to have sole political 
ption and took care not to see you if power and was to compel this and compel 
ou were ther He was rathe i fraud. | hat and there was to be no sort of free 
thought him a humbug. the viee-master of dom anywhere. | asked him how he was . ; 
| and satisfy completely. those Canadians who 
| want moderate yet family-sized dimensions— 
ample room for six adults, with plenty of leg- 
ak: earth. There's one thing about hi the see if anybody could do anything to in : 
built and-exhaustively tested to meet the highest 
", -_ standards of excellence. Its low price and econ- 
| ee omy of operation make it thrifty to own. Its 
| spirited performance gives you quick response 
6 —— in traffic and effortless cruising on the highway. 
Pert and practical in design, tasteful in ap- 
pointments, refined in every detail, Acadian 
has a versatility that sets it apart. 
Proudly, then, we present this totally new car 
—Canadian in name, Canadian in style, 
Canadian in Craftsmanship—the Acadian 
from General Motors. 
GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCTS 


OF CANADA, LIMITED 


OSHAWA, ONTARIO : 
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Beaumont 4-Door Sedan 


ACADIAN HAS 
EVERYTHING YOU WANT IN A 
PRACTICAL, FAMILY-SIZED CAR! 


> 
| HERE'S REALLY RELAXING COMFORT 
pec FOR 6 ADULTS! Cradled in Body by 


120 hp 6-cylinder! Both are great per- ? Wins 
formers —and both of them thrive on 


regular gas! P y YE | 


A GREAT NEW RIDE YOU'LL REVEL >; 

IN? New coil suspension in front--new {}  §TANDARD EQUIPMENT ? Acadian has 
Mono-Plate single-leaf springs in the §} i; all—and then some! For a little more, 
rear—ride you along in smooth, quiet enjoy luxuries like Power Steering, Power 


Port! : Invader 2-Door Sedan 
comfort! 4 Brakes, Positraction rear axle, Radio! 


»4 


FEATHERLIGHT NEW STEERING |, 
SYSTEM! Effortless handling in the (] TRANSMISSIONS THAT TAKE ALL THE 


city, the freedom of the road on the {] WORK OUT OF DRIVING! That's the 


highway—thanks to Acadian’s positive Joyo! sall-Synchro-Mesh trans- + 
Ball-Race steering! ¢ mission! Powerglide Automatic optional 
a at extra cost with both 4 and 6 cyl. 


engines. 

ACADIAN’S BRAKES STOP YOU 
SAFELY AND SURELY! This new car ? 
has big, man-sized brakes—air-cooled ? 


for constant driving safety —that stop 
you evenly, quickly! 3 


WAIT TILL YOU SEE THE GAY NEW } 

COLORS AND UPHOLSTERY DE- ; 
SIGNS! Choose froma whole new range 


of decor designs and colors—all in 3 
4 
, fahricc! 7 
d 


. Find out about Acadian... 
smooth ride, sleek looks, sensible economy— 
FAMILY TRANSPORTATION AT ITS BEST 
...at your local Acadian dealer’s ! 
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* best how and where your insurance requirements can be 
met. We, at Royal-Globe, know insurance coverage and 
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#t tained fair insurance practices for well over 100 vears. . . 
ie | have 4000 agents across Canada. . . settled over 50,000 
i | claims last vear. Buy through your insurance agent... 
| and rely on Royal-Globe for protection and prompt 


settlement of claims. Together, it’s the best team to fill 


your insurance requirements. 
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thing about it. And so we approached 


Shaw about it and he wrote her a letter, 
which I saw, saying, “My dear lady: You 
have no idea how comfortable Russian 


penal settlements are. | am quite sure your 
husband 


being nagged by you.’ 


will be happier there instead of 


I never spoke to the 
man again 
“Lenin. I 1920. He 


than one would 


met him in spoke 


English much bette: have 


expected. | less impressed by Lenin 
than I expected to be. He 
man. He 


nation of Cromwell. 


Was 


was, of course 


a great seemed to me a reinear- 


with exactly the same 


limitation that Cromwell had absolute 
orthodoxy. He thought a proposition cot ld 
be proved by quoting a text in Marx and 
he was quite incapable of supposing that 
there could be anything in) Marx that 
wasn't right. and that struck me as rather 
limited. | disliked another thing and that 
was his great readiness to stir up hatred 
1 put certain statements to him and one ot 


Yo 
socialism but as far as the 


concerned yor 


them was profess to be establishing 


countryside ts 
seem to be establishing 


peasant proprietorship which is avery 


different thing from agricultural socialism 


He said, “Oh dear me. no. we are not 
establishing peasant proprietorship. Yot 
see, there are poor peasants ndsrich 
peasants and we stirred ip the poor peas 
ants against the rich peasants and the 
soon hanged them to the nearest tree. | 
didn't very much like that 

“Finstein. A quite unbe lovable 


man he was. extreme levoid of 
the slightest pretension thought) him 
altogether quite d i He was. the 
most satisfactory great ma ] have ever 
known. couldn't have ished him dit 
ferent In any wa\ 

Today Bertrand Russe of course 
very much concerned about the possibil 
ities of nuclear extinction but he has 
always been involved in the issues of war 
and peace and he has never felt too lofty 
to take a resolute stand 

I was against the 1914 war.” he says 
but I was in favor of the Second Wat 
thought that the Kaiser was not much 
worse than other people but T did think 


Hitler was a monster and he had to be 


The First World War was a sheer 


competition and rather 


feught 
powel less) dis 
The Germans wanted 
British 


mace a 


guised than 


It Is NOW 
that could be as good as the 


The British 


a navy 
Navy. 


government 


great mistake: it invited the Kaiser 
naval review at Spithead and it was 
Kaiser think “These 
powerful, but what the 


musi have a nav. 


very 


to ¢ 


hoped the would 
people are very 
Kaiser did think was, 
good as Grandmama’s 


twelve times as 


(Queen Victoria’s). and he set to work 
to get it and that was the main 
the First World War. I don’t think it need 
have and | find that 
is now the general view among historians.” 

Lord Russell like to see Britain 
become neutral. “If 1 talk to Mac 


week.” he says. “he would 


cause of 
taken place at all 


would 
could 
millan for a 
come round because I could then present 
don't suppose he 
nold 
country 


the arguments which | 


has heard, but, as I can't get 
of Macmillan, I go 
speaking and writing and distributing leaf 


and 


evel 


around the 


lets and that sort of thing hope in 


time to create a great Mass movement ot 


self-preservation which will become polit 
I think its a 
indeed whether it 


cally irresistible very doubt 


ful thing 
but I don’t see anything else 


can be donc 


I can do. Its 


a question Whether at the end of the pres 
ent century there should be one single 
Briton alive in the world and it’s: very 
doubtful whether there will be. very 
loubtful 

If were prime minister tomorrow 
I should get England out of NATO. I 
should make the Americans abandon their 
bases in Britain. | should form a League 
of Neutrals, not | think a// neutrals, per 


haps. but those who are more or less poli 
tically mature. There are several of them 

Sweden, India and Switzerland and so 
on, and | should get them. perhaps not 


but together, to what 
fair 
general disarmament 
think Khrushchoy 


America would wish to oppose 


formally {raw up 


they could consider a and impartial 


scheme for and 
this out. | 
port it and 
it. bat if Khrushchos 


supported it, it would be very 


put 
would sup 
and all the neutrals 


very difficult 


for America to hold out. England can’t 
play a useful part except as a neutral 
There is no newspaper that agrees with 
me as far as IT know. FT think it is alFea 


respect for British prestige. They can't bear 


admitting how unimportant England is 
nowadays from a purely military point ef 
View 
find it difficult not to get litth 
fanatical becatise the issue is so large. | 
the largest there has been since Neat! 
and we have no ark.” 


“Go make some snowballs, and when that Miller kid's 
father comes home... clobber him!’ 
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FOR THE SAKE OF ARGUMENT continued from page 19 


‘| believe the West is 


ideological isolation, through neutralism, to 
becoming part of “the glorious camp of 
world socialism.” 

From our own limited attempts at coun- 
tersubversion, its obvious that this is a 
technique for which the West has a de- 
pressing lack of talent. In Bangkok I was 
told a harrowing story about a well-mean- 
ng U.S. embassy official who gave a 
Christmas party last year, open-heartedly 
nvited all the Central Intelligence Agency 
operatives in the country, and then un- 
knowingly hired a Communist agent to 
check the attendance list at the door 

In nations where political consciousness 
emains underdeveloped. the ideology 
which has the most chance of success is 
one that employs the most effective propa- 
ganda techniques. The Russians the 
Chinese operate the best and largest propa- 
ganda apparatus in history. They rank their 
propaganda agencies at the same level as 
the foreign service and defense depart- 
vents. One recent estimate places their 


| 0) Y 

A: 


TACLEAN 


innual expenditures on pure propaganda 
at about three billion dollars. roughly 
thirty times what the West allocates to such 
clivities. Intellectuals in Japan are being 
wooed by having their works translated 
nto Russian and glowingly reviewed. and 
then by being paid royalties for often 
nonexistent sales. The propaganda ofien- 
sive is planned down to such detail that 
when President Nasser of Egypt went for 
1 walk during his visit to Moscow a few 
ears ago, the bookshop he entered (and 
every other bookshop within walking dis- 
tance of his hotel) was featuring a Russian 
translation of his speeches, catalogued as 
a masterpiece.” When I was in Tehran, 
the most popular attraction in town was a 
visiting Russian circus. The show contain- 
ed no overt propaganda, but the perform- 
ers’ tent was dominated by a sputnik-shap 
ed trapeze device. and everybody got the 
point 

I believe that the West is losing the 
cold war at a truly frightening pace in al- 
most all of the underdeveloped nations, 
because We're still proceeding on the naive 
issumption that even primitive societies 
ought to recognize instantly that “our way 
of life” is superior to Communism 

But how do you explain the advantages 
of democracy to the uncommitted world 
when. according to surveys of the UN's 
Food and Agriculture Organization, at least 
half of humanity is chronically hungry? 
Just because the idea that Communism ap 
peals to empty stomachs has become a 
cold war cliche, doesn’t make the propo 
Jsition any less potent. The rise in total 
food stocks is not even keeping up with 
present birth rates. and world population 


Ss expected to double in the next forty 


The average urban inhabitant of the 


emerging nations has only recently awak 
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losing at a truly frightening pace in almost all underdeveloped countries 


ened to the realization that a better life attaining his newly implanted ambitions. whatever meaning they have is quite dif- 
can be had. By looking at the habits of This is one, perhaps the greatest single ferent in the poverty-stricken Fast and in 
westerners — either through Hollywood one, of the many obstacles facing the West the affluent West 

films or, heaven help us. American tour- in the ideological contest. The Commu- lake “free enterprise.” for instance. 
ists—he has suddenly grasped the fact that nists have a doctrine to sell: we of the © America’s best-loved cliché. To us it sug 


misery is not inevitable. We have provided West have none. The catch-phrases that gests the freedom to run your own business 
him with the vision of an escape from pass for doctrine in western countries, in your own way, within a set of rules that 
squalor and hunger. but are failing to especially in the United States, don’t mean may be largely unwritten, but are mutual 
give him any reasonable expectation of much on either side of the world, but ly acceptable on the whole to both work 


l¢ ft} iS lit and the spangled Christmas 
tree glows and the lights in the window all say welcome, it’s time to greet your 
guests with the special holiday hospitality of ‘Black & White’ Scotch Whisky. You're 


a host, par excellence, when you serve ‘Black & White’, the smoothest and most 


refreshing blend of Scotland's finest individual whiskies. The secret is in the blending. 
The distinctive character and unvarying flavour of ‘Black & White’ make it the whisky 
for people who appreciate life’s amenities. 
Distilled, blended and bottled in Scotland, 


‘Black & White’ is available in several BLACK: WH ITE 
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ers and employers. In a place like Hong 
Kong “free enterprise” has more the con- 
notation of the phrase “free fight.” as it 
was used in the old North American wild 
west meaning a fight in which eye- 
gouging, groin-kicking and biting were 
allowed. Free enterprise in Hong Kong 
will produce a tailor-made suit for you in 
thirty-six hours, because the tailors. start 
work at five a.m.. continue to work until 
nine p.m., and then make up their beds 
on the floor of the shop where they work 

Men who have to make a living in that 
kind of economic jungle are easily pe 
taded that Communism will make them, 
i not rich, at least a little less unjustly 
poor In this belief they are probably 
wrong—the actual record of Communism 


even in very poor countries Where the rict 


were very rich. is not a good one. Living 
standards, even of the miserably poor. are 
more likely to go down than up 

This fact is well known, if not publicly 


ulmitted, among the highly intelligent and 
sophisticated men who lead the Cemmu 
nist movement in backward countries. i 
does not discourage them in the least. On 
the contrary, it is part of the very thing 
that makes Communism attracti to an 


intelligent-and sophisticated Asian or Afri 


can. He can see that the only hope for his 
country, the only possible means whereby 
it can be brought quickly into the indus 
trial age, is a program of forced saving 
an accumulation of the necessary capital 
that must be wrung out of people who are 
living near the edge of starvation. The 
comfort and ease of the generation now 
living must be sacrificed for the benefit of 
the next. To achieve this difficult but neces 
sary feat, a country must have an efficient 
machinery of coercion. Communism offers 
this machinery. democracy does not. Until 
the affluent nations find other means of 
providing for the urgent capital needs of 
the poor nations, Communism will be abl 
to make even its harshness and cruelty look 
like an asset 

The gap between the rich and poor in 
Asia is sickeningly wide. In Hong Kong 
I spent an evening in the fabulous castle 
of a Chinese millionaire who was feasting 
some two hundred guests on his terrace 
For supper we had to choose among cur 
ried pheasant. tresh lobster and suckling 
pig. The party was a whirl of beautifully 
gowned women and slightly seedy men, 
prancing to the music of two orchestras 
Later. when T walked home to my hotel 


I stumbled over some of the refugees from 
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Communist China, sleeping on the street. 
There was literally nothing I could think 
of to camfort them, or me. 

Most suggestions for bolstering western 
cold war strategy involve a massive multi- 
plication of our foreign aid contributions. 
I agree. But 'm absolutely convinced that 
merely to pump more money into existing 
aid schemes would be useless extravagance. 

Even a hurried tour through a few of 
the world’s emerging nations makes the 
obvious point that present aid efforts are 
based on a false assumption. The Ameri- 
cans and Russians both use their handouts 
mainly to foster their cold war strategies, 
then expect thanksgiving in return. West- 
erners, especially, don’t seem to realize 
that whatever gratitude exists is quite 
naturally outweighed by local resentment 
over having to be beholden to anyone. Be- 
sides, the goods contributed rarely match 
the needs of receiving countries. In Laos, 
for example, out of American aid totaling 
$34,200,000 last year, only $590,750 went 
into agriculture—this, in a country where 
ninety-three percent of the people are 
farmers desperately in need of assistance. 

I believe that foreign aid must be re- 
moved entirely from the cold war content. 
By taking for granted the capability of 
existing defense establishments to mutual- 
ly deter physical aggression, the “have” 
nations of both sides should begin imme- 
diately to contribute, say, ten percent of 
their defense expenditures to a new world 
development fund, under United Nations 
administration. The dividing line between 
donating and receiving states might be a 
per capita income of a dollar a day: half 
the world’s inhabitants now live on an 
individual income of less than $365 a year. 

Only a neutrally administered scheme 
like this could do much to advance the 
living standards of the underprivileged 
nations. Although the plan I'm suggesting 
wouldn't arbitrarily attempt to impose the 
ideology of either side on the uncommitted 
nations, it’s not too much to hope that it 
might naturally tend to swing at least some 
of these countries toward the West. Large- 
scale. impartially distributed aid would 
allow the orderly evolution of a strong 
middle class. Such a group could become 
a potent anti-Communist force. because its 
members would probably discover that a 
capitalist society can best prosper under 
democracy 

Having the United Nations distribute 
aid of course is not a new suggestion. It 
sounds fine, but why should Russia and 
the U.S. accept an arrangement specifical- 
ly designed to thwart their cold) war 
Strategies? 

To force the two main international 
protagonists into such a scheme, I believe 
that the majority of less powerful devel- 
oped nations would first have to give it 
their full support. Then, if the big powers 
refused to join, they would be exposed 
before uncommitted world opinion as not 
being interested in helping their fellow 
humans, unless it) brings accompanying 
political benefits 

That's why this is one of the few re 
maining possibilities for Canada to provide 
badly needed leadership in the cold wat 
By recognizing that the size of our armed 
forces is not going to matter in deciding 
the outcome of a war which most likely 
will never be fought anyway, we should, at 
the next session of the United Nations 
offer to initiate a world development fund 
by allocating to it at least ten percent of 
our defense budget ($160 million). At 
the same time, we should withdraw, from 
the Colombo Plan and all unilaterai and 
bilateral aid plans, applying the saving to 
the world development fund as well. 

Is such a scheme politically realistic? 
Could any Canadian politician, daily sub- 
rected to urgent and in many cases Jjusti- 
lied demands from his constituency, sup- 
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port the massive giving-away of federal 
funds? 

I think so. 

The United Nations grows no food, owns 
no, factories. Much of the money contribut- 
ed to a world development fund would 
have to be spent for foodstuffs and capital 
goods shipped to the needy countries. As 
an incemive to enlist more nations, the 
UN could spend at least part of its money 
in the donor countries, thus creating some 
badly needed extra manufacturing jobs in 
Canada. 

The successful administration of such a 


world development fund by the UN would 
also solve the current problem of making 
certain that receiver nations use their funds 
wisely. In Laos, for instance. which badly 
needs economic aid of all kinds, I was 
told that the Americans last year filled 
an urgent government request for two mil 
lion dollars to build a new justice building 
When no construction started six 
months later, enquiring American aid offi 
cials were told that the funds had been 
diverted to the erection of a statue to the 
unknown soldier 

If local governments misappropriated 


money out of the UN development fund, 
they could be condemned in front of theit 
own electorates by the impressive censure 
of the world organization. 

1 realize all too well that the kind of 
UN operation I'm suggesting would be in 
comparably difficult to implement to- 
day's international atmosphere. But my 
journey around the periphery of the Com- 
munist world has convinced me that unless 
We very soon discover some way to com 
bat Communist subversion. the democratic 
way of life will lose the global contest 


once and for all. 
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Ken Reardon, the Montreal Canadien’s executive who complained that the Chicago Black 
Hawks “deliberately racked up” his team in last year’s Stanley Cup semifinal, is the same mai 


who brought lito how heey. 


And the spear-carrying Reardon would have been a 


pantywaist beside earlier fire-eaters like Sprague Cleghorn and Bad Joe Hall. The game ts 
even if the players douwt always want it that way 


vetting gentler all the time 


Why hockey keeps getting faster... and gentler 


WHEN THE Chicago Black Hawks eliminated 
the Montreal Canadiens in the semifinal series 
of the Stanley Cup plavotts last year, the unex 
pected defeat did not sit easily with the Cana 
diens’ top brass. “That kind of hockey will sei 
the game back fifty vears.” declared Ken 
Reardon, a tormer all-star Canadien detense 
man who is now a vice-president of the club 
They racked us up deliberately and got away 
with it. If it's allowed to go on, well have t 
revise our thinking about the way the game 
should be played 

Phis dechiration sounded like a natural re- 
ction, made in Momentary chagrin. Then, last 
August, Reardon was reminded of it. “Yes, I 
said that.” he admitted. “The entire history of 
hockey has been the effort to improve the skills 
of the game and the calibre of play. But there 
are a few crazy kids in the league today who 
mav rewrite the whole book 

Yet Reardon. whose .plaving career ended in 
19SO, agrees that the game isnt as rough now 


as it Was When he was playing He was once 


forced to post a S1.000 bond to keep the peace 
after a stick-swinging duel. “Do vou know, I 
think | may have been the first to bring spear- 
ing into hockey he recalls. “Pd just come 


back trem the war where wed been taught to 


By Dink Carroll 


use bavonets. I guess it just came natural to jab 
the point of the stick blade into a guy who wis 
bothering me. But its not as bad as skate 
kicking. That's the worst offense in hockey 
kicking a guy when he's down 

“TL doubt if I could play in the league today.” 


Reardon finished. “I liked to play it rough 


EVEN THE SPECTATORS WERE TOUGHER 


And that. in the recent chorus of complaints 
(including Reardon's own) about rough play in 
the NHL. is just the point. Hockey ts a rough 
game that. despite anything you read or hear 
isnt as rough now as it was twenty vears ago. 
and Wasn't as rough then as it was twenty years 
before that. In a printed interview back in 
1934, Sprague Cleghorn, one of the ptoneers 
ot the professional game. remarked on the 
change 

“EL don't know whether the present-day game 
is better than the old one. but I do know this 
— the old game was a darn sight tougher.” he 
Was quoted as saving. “Plavers were tougher. 
pluving conditions were tougher and spectators 
were tougher. The hockey we were playing 
twenty-five vears ago was a= lustier, more 
Vigorous game than youre Watching this 
winter.” 


Sprigue signed his first’ protessional con- 
tract 19 the 1910-11 season with the Renfrew 
Millionaires. whose star was Fred (Cyclone) 
Taylor. In those days a hockey) player dragged 
on his long underwear and stockings, climbed 
into short pants and sweater, grabbed a pair 
of light) gauntlets and was ready play 
Cyclone Taylor was the first to wear pads on 
his shoulders. He picked up a couple of pieces 
of tell in a livery stable one day, cut them to 
fit and sewed them to the shoulders of his 
undershirt 

When the National Hockey League Was or- 
ganized in 1917 with teams trom four cities — 
Ottawa. Toronto. Montreal and Quebec — the 
game Was as rough and tough as the plavers 
Wanted to make it. In those early vears. the 
Classic bad men were Minnie McGiffen of To- 
ronte. and Newsy Lalonde and Bad Joe Halli of 
Montreal. With any of these men on the ice. 
War Was apt to break out at any time. One 
night MeGitfen. launched on one of his wild. 
high-charging rushes, tried to go around Hall. 
Who was Waiting for him. Hall first bent him 
over with a crunching bodycheck, and then 
butt-ended him in the mouth with his. stick 
MecGitten spat his teeth out on the ice. tried 
to speak but couldn't, CONTINUED OVER PAGE 
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night. it was the way he 
then grinned a toothless grin and went 
back to his position without causing ans 
delay in the game 

Joe Hall was a hockey schizoid, well 
liked away from the rink. but a blood 
letter on it. Walter Smaill. a defenseman 
with the Montreal Wanderers, once ex- 


plained Hali as well as anyone could 
important with 


“They 


“T went into an 


ribs.” he 


game 


three fractured recalled 


were taped up and I figured I could get 


through the game if I could aveid being 
hit. Joe and |] were friends and I told 
him about my injury before the game. He 
smiled sympathetically. shook hands, and 
assured me I had nothing to fear from 
him. T know he meant it. But a_ few 
minutes later we were fighting for the 
puck and Joe gave me the butt-end in 
the ribs. I was through for the night 


That was the wav Joe had learned to 


play the and it was the only way 


pla it l 


incident. sa’ ing was 


he could ater he even joked 


about the vetting 


too brittle to take the bumps 


Minnie MecGitten tangled almost as tre- 


quently and violently with Art Ross. ‘who 
Was to manage and coach the Boston 
Bruins years later, as he did with Joe 
Hall! They cut each other so badly in the 
rink on one occasion that both were ar- 
rested for assault and battery. The judge. 
who happened to be a hockey fan, fined 
then? one dollar and costs and ordered 
them to keep the peace. Another dispute 
immediately ensued over who was to pa\ 
the gine. They flipped a coin and Me- 
Giffen lost. He paid cheerfully enough. 
mentioning casually that hed take it out 


of Ross on the ice 


One man with a vivid recollection of 
MecGiffen and Ross is Cooper Smeaton. 
today the senior trustee of the Stanley 
Cup. He was a referee when they were in 
their heyday and he recalls game he 
refereed in the old Toronto Mutual Street 
Arena in which they opposed each other 
“McGiffen was a stick-swinger, but when 
it came to fist fight he was no match 
for Ross. who was a clever boxer with a 
punch Ross got the better of the fight 
and when was IN MY room. getting 
dressed after the game. an usher who was 
t rabid Toronto fan poked his head in the 
doo nd shouted You held MeGiffen 
wh le Ross socked him Vol so-and-so.” 


I invited him to and 


he'd said. He 


come n 


came in and we. started 


through for th 


'd learned to play hockey” 


had informed the police there was a big 
fight onsand [ was told the police were 
only half-dressed, but I 
bolted the room by the back door 
and the rink by a 
jumped into a taxicab and finished dress- 


coming. I was 
out of 
door, 


out of side 


ing on the way to the train. 


[hose things couldn't happen today 
The referees have it soft.” 

Newsy Lalonde. one of the great al 
time scorers. was also one of the most 
feared players of his era. The late Dick 
Irvin used to tell a story that illustrated 
Newsy’'s belligerent approach to the game. 

“Newsy and [ were opposing centres 
and he made a sudden break with the 
puck.” said Dick. “I couldn't catch him 


from behind and he wriggled through the 
and sniped a pretty We 
swung behind the net together and I said 
‘Nice goal. Newsy. It nice 
and I meant it that Lalonde thought 
I was kidding him and flipped his stick up 
back in there where the 
what went on. He 


ypened my face for seven stitches.” 


defense goal 


was a goal 

Way 

while we were 


referee couldnt see 

Frank (King) Clancy, now 
of the 
Newsy in 


an executive 
foronto Maple Leafs. ran afoul of 
Ottawa. Frank Nighbor, Otta- 


Wa’s great centre. was clipped over the 
ankle and Clancy was dumped on. the 
ice as his replacement. “Nighbor says to 


me: “Watch Lalonde on the scratch, kid! 
On the first brought his 
stick up and off. I 


hollered ‘at nose 


faceoff. Newsy 
nearly took my nose 
‘Hey, you got my 
on the end of your stick. and so help me 
if he didn't 


him 


take a look at the blade of his 
Stick to make sure my nose wasn't there 


Clancy. who is one of hockev's best 


raconteurs, also had a brush with Sprague 


Cleghorn that same year. King was teamed 


on the Ottawa defense with George Bou 
cher in a game against the Canadiens in 


Montreal. Near the end of the first period 


he rushed with the puck and his shot 
went wide of the net. Sprague gathered it 
n and started up the ice. Clancy raced 
DUck iS fast as he could and ust) as 
Sprague reached Boucher. King rapped 
the ice with his stick and shouted. “Here 
Sprague. here!” Sprague passed the puch 
without lOOKING and Clancy relaved it to 
( Denneny who | ed it back up the 
ce and scored. Just then the siren sound 
ed the period As Clancy was 


going ‘ gate to the passageway 
that led to the dressing room, somebody 


throwing punches. I think I flattened h called: “Hey. King!” Clancy looked around 

but that wasn't the end of it. Somebody and a fist belted him flush on the chin 
MA 
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then grinned a toothless grin 
back to his 
delay in the 


Joe Hall 
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game 

hockey schizoid, well- 
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letter on it. Walter Smaill, a 
with the Montreal Wanderers. 
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away blood 
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through the game if I 
hit. Joe and J 
him about my 
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fight on and I was told the police were 
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the room by the back door 
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jumped into a taxicab and finished dress 
ing on the way to the train. 
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News) 


coming. I was half-dressed, 


bolted out of 
door. 


out of the side 


“Those happen today 
of the 
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Lalonde. one great all 
the most 
The late Dick 
that illustrated 
Newsy's belligerent approach to the game 
“Newsy and I were opposing 
and he made a sudden break with the 
puck. Dick. “I couldn't catch him 
from and he wriggled through the 
sniped a pretty goal. We 
swung behind the net together and I said. 


time also 
feared players of his 


Irvin 


scorers, Was 
era. 
used to tell a story 
centres 
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behind 


defense and 


Nice goal, Newsy. It was a nice goal 
and I meant it that way. Lalonde thought 


I was kidding him and flipped his stick up 
while we back in there 
what 


Where the 
went on. He 
opened my face for seven stitches. 


were 
referee couldnt see 

Frank (King) Clancy, now an executive 
of the Toronto Maple Leafs, ran afou! of 


Newsy in Ottawa. Frank Nighbor, Otta 
Was great centre. was clipped over the 
ankle and Clancy was dumped on_ the 


ice as his *eplacement. “Nighbor says to 
me: “Watch Lalonde on the scratch, kid! 
On the first faceoff. Newsy brought his 
stick up and nearly took my nose off. 1 
hollered at him: “Hey, my nose 
on the end of your stick. and so help me 
if he didn’t take a look at the blade of his 
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bristol Miulk 1 another excellent 


ifter the series was over: Billy Coutu 
as expelled from the NHL for life for 
isaulting the two officials: Hooley Smith 


ned $100 and suspended for the 


first month of the following season tor 
high-sticking Harry Oliver: Lionel Hitch 
rnd George Boucher were fined $50 
each for fighting. and Jim Herberts wa 
issessed SSO for “wild actions and intim 
tion ne players Were now Deng dis 
Cie Ts or unruly conduct 
Ihere were st ll plavers who could go 
ersernk on occasion, like the Boston 
B ns Eddie Shore Get Shore before 
e gets vou'” was the watchword around 
eague. which probably accounts for 
2 record 970 stitches taken in his skin 
ng his hockey careel Ihere were 
ers ke Toronto's Red Horner and the 
Rangers’ Bill Cook. but they were counte: 
punchers: they didn't start the fights. though 
C ere always there at the finish 
Shore figured in one of hockevs 
ne gedies Boston- loronto 
odied Ace to the ice with suct 
orce tha St kull fracture resulted 
Baile was rushed to a hospital n Boston 
two trepanning operations 
ten days were necessary to save his life 
Shore did either 
Os looking 
Baile Red 
Horne SKated ip and t him on the 
chit I errific punch, and this time 
s Shores heac ck th Ce 
H ed to the dressin 0 
ere eve sutches ere equired 
close the cut on his scalp 


Fred Wilson. who was sports editor of 
re old Toronto Globe. maintained that 
Conn Smythe did more than any other 
dual to clean up hockey This may 


sound odd. since the boss of the Toronto 


Mi: afs is always associated with the 
¢ Sta nent ‘If vou cant lich em 
outside n the alley. vou cant CR en 


nside in the rink But Wilson. said It 


is Sm\the who made professional hockey 
social outing in Toronto. and the rest 
copied his methods. He was a colle 
players. He preterre oung players ar 
he < } clea iniforms nd 
ewest equipment. His rink was so spic 
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cent is on speed now, and the game's 
faster but not nearly so rough. If I had 


to point to something I don't like about 


today’s hockey, it would be the chippy 
penalties. There’s too much holding, 
hooking, tripping and interfering—they 


won't let the stars shine.” 


Undoubtedly that’s why great scorers 
like Maurice Richard and Gordie Howe 
have had stormy careers. Opposing play- 


ers resort to illegal tactics to keep them 


in check and, inevitably, they turn on 
men who won't let them go about the 
business of playing hockey 

Hockey is the largest earner among 
the attractions that go into the big arenas 
today and the arena owners, who also 


own the hockey teams, take steps to pro- 
their investment. Clubs that spend 
thousands of dollars to develop one player 


tect 


aren't going to allow his career to be 
cut short by rough play. The moment a 
fight starts the linesmen jump and 


The players are responsible 
their both on 
ice. If they battle 
in the street or anywhere 


break it up 
to the league for 
and off the 
each other 
after a game, they would undoubtedly be 


actions, 


Were lo 


fined by Clarence Campbell. the league 
president. They are even held account- 
able for what they say. When Andy 


THE HUMAN BODY 


One gold medalist 


coach or even help coach any of Canada’s 
Olympic, British Empire or Pan-American 
games teams, and yet has been sought out 
as a coaching expert by the overwhelming- 
ly successful Russians 

Alec 
Yugo 


The Russian zeal is also recalled by 
Stermac, forty-one-year-old former 
slav Olympic swimmer and water polo star 
Stermac now swimming at To- 
ronto’s Etobicoke Memorial Aquatic Club 
He remembers discussing water polo in 
Yugoslavia in 1949 with a Russian, @ man 
whose country had nevet much 
played, this vigorous and demanding sport 

Three years later the Russians were third 


coaches 


seen. less 


in the water polo event at the Olympics.” 
says Stermac. “They bring the 
credible application to other sports, in- 
cluding hockey. a entirely 
to them.” 

The Russians’ 
has 


same in 
foreign 


game 


superath- 
notably 


breed of 


countries. 


new 
other 
the U.S.. to make much greater efforts to 
keep pace. The U.S. once prided itself 
on developing the world’s greatest ath- 
letes, but in the two Olympics. the 
U.S.S.R.. which before 1952 had never 
competed in the Olympics. snowed the 
U.S. under by sheer- numbers of skilled 
competitors. Ten years ago, to combat 
the Russian surge, the U.S. began to 
place a new emphasis upon the scientific 
coaching techniques, and 
millions of dol- 
to highly com- 


letes forced 


last 


aspects of its 
since has been spending 
ts athletes 
meets 


send 
petitive international 
ments, to pay coaches and to build pools 
and gymnasiums. A junior Olympic train- 


lars to 


and tourna- 


ing program, started a decade ago, has 
produced every swimming champion in 
the U.S. today. Now, nearly half a mil- 


lion swimmers are involved in the program 
which been so effective that 
teen-vear-old Chris von Saltza, 
the 400-metre free-style event in the 1960 
Rome. defeated in the 
nationals by a fourteen-year- 
Whereupon Miss von Saltza_ an- 
nounced her retirement, pointing out 
calmly that at her age she was getting 
too old for competitive swimming 

World champions, particularly in swim- 
ming, are younger because only the very 


seven- 
won 


has 
who 
Olympics in was 
1961 U.S 
old 
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quit swimming when she was 


Bathgate, of the New York Rangers, wrote 
a magazine piece in which he put the 
finger on six players Pyno. he implied 
potential on the loose. 
he was fined by President Campbell fot 
“conduct detrimental to hockev.” 

Modern equipment prevents 
juries, and there is a clinic in every 
with a physician in 


were 


many in- 
rink 
attendance at every 
game. Most coaches subscribe to the the- 
ory that an injured star will not help his 
team: most injured players are rested and 
replacements are called up from the farm 
system. 

Ihe average salary in the NHL today 
$10,000, which isn’t bad for 
five months’ work, and the players have 
a good savings and pension plan, and are 
Some add 


is close to 


protected by insurance policies 
to their earnings with radio and television 


interviews. and by endorsing hockey 
equipment. wearing apparel and other 


merchandise. Quite a few have off-season 


public relations or othe 
They 
and they aren't going to do anything de- 


liberately to jeopardize their earning power. 


jobs in com- 


mercial ventures. are businessmen, 


Fyvery once in a while some old-timer 
around the league like Jack Adams, the 
general manager of the Detroit Red 


Wings. will rebel momentarily. especially 


continued from page 18 


young are prepared to make the sacrifices 


and offer the dedication demanced of 
international competition these days. 
The training program is rigorous and, 
as long as the goal is to win, end- 


less. When vivacious Virginia Grant, who 
fifth for among the 
best free-style swimmers at the Melbourne 
Olympics in !956, decided to try for the 
team. she spent three under the 
supervision of Alec Stermac. training 
dav for six week 
once on Sundays the 
morning. winter, 


Was Canada world’s 


years 


a 
She 


twice a 


and was in 


water every summer and 


PARADE 


Doughnutdogs 


On Metropolitan Boulevard in Pointe 
Claire, P.Q., there’s a drive-in spot that’s 


added utter confusion to its menu by 
serving doughnut-shaped hot dogs 

Parade pavs $5 to $10 for true anec- 
dotes. Address Parade, c/o Maclean's 


by sever, and in bed every night by 
nine-thirty. She was scrupulously careful 
of her diet. Such a regimen was hardly 
conducive to dating or, for that matter, 


very much else. After the Olympics, when 
she was eighteen, Virginia had had enough 
“I realized there was a lot Vd= missed.” 
she says. 

Mary may 
greatest developed in 
country, started competing in meets when 
Howard Firby, 


arust devoted to swimming, 


the 


this 


Stewart, who become 


swinimer ever 


she was six. Coached by 


a commercia 


she irains the vear round, spending at 
least twelve hours a week in the water, 
and competing at Vancouver, Victoria, 
Kelowna, Seattle, Portland and Tacoma. 
Firby, like every other successful coach, 
uses the interval training method for 
Mary. In addition. she trains at home, 
lifting weights. doing pushups run- 


ning up and down stairs. She is an expert 


acrobatic dancer, an accomplished gym- 
nast, a good student at Kitsilano High 
School and the mascot for the B.C. 


17. 


if his team is in a slump. Then he may 
tee off on the referees for calling penal- 
ties too closely. 

“They're making it a pantywaist game,” 
Adams has alleged with heat. “If 
they aren't careful they'll hockey.” 
Tim Daly, who finally trainer 
of the Toronto Maple Leafs after being 
in hockey for half a century, 
around when hard-nosed men 
been writing about were pioneering the 
pro game. “The invention of the X ray 
didn't do hockey no good,” he is fond of 
saving. “In the old days a player’d get a 


some 
ruin 
retired as 


Was 


Ive 


over 
the 


rap over the hand and maybe break a 
finger. Td put a piece of black electric 
tape around it and he'd get back in the 
game and think no more about it. Today 
a guy gets slashed and right away he's 
got to have an X-ray picture taken and 
he’s out of the game for weeks. They 
ain't hockey players no more—they’re tel- 
evision stars. They got their public to 


think about. Don’t tell me. I know.” 

There will always be injuries in hockey 
is played at high speed, the 
players wear razor-sharp skates, and carry 


because it 


sticks. But ninety percent of the injuries 
will be the result of accidents and not 
caused by intent, as was the case in the 


pioneer days of the professional game. * 


“I'm too old,’’ she said. 


Lions’ football team. She she loves 
swimming—an indispensable word appar- 
ently, if one is to become a champion. 
“If there’s any water around Mary’'ll 
likely be in it.” says her father, a former 
competitive swimmer in Scotland. “Her 
mother drives her to Empire Pool every 


says 


morning, getting up at five o'clock. But 
even before that. Mary is awake. study- 
ing in bed. Mary’s a pretty hard worker.” 

And a pretty good swimmer. Right 
now, she holds twelve Canadian senior 
free-style. butterfly, and backstroke rec- 
ords. Her coach still doesn’t) think it’s 
extraordinary that) she accomplished all 


this before she turned sixteen 


“Most of the good women swimmers 
today still have braces on their teeth,” 
he says. 

Kids have proved the: most successful 
guinea pigs for new training techniques 
because they are eager, have a_ high 


play-instinct, are willing to try 
with enthusiasm, 


anything 
the 
necessary repetition, and are fearless emu- 
lators. Its significant, however. that youth 
principally in the sprints. In 
and swimming and 
running, and in field events, the strength 
of maturity is a Such 
and 


are not bored by 


is served 
middle- long-distance 
necessary adjunct 
runner, Bruce Kidd 
Marilyn Bell may be 
refutations, but a counterargument 
both reached maturity early 


excepuions as 
cited as 
is that 


swimmel 


Medicine has played an important role 
in the new wave of achievement. In 1939, 
the International Sports Medicine Asso- 
ciation was founded in Germany to con- 
duct research into the effect of all forms 
of exercise on the vital 
pause in Germany, 
where else, in the following six years, but 
when the war ended the 
reactivated and has been conducting 
ular British 
Not 


organs. There 


was a and every- 


association Was 
reg- 
seminars at and 


Olympic Games since 


Empire 


the least im- 


portant conclusion drawn by the associa- 
tion is that strenuous physical exertion 
cannot harm a sound heart. Millions of 


televiewers who watched the British mara- 
thoner. Peters. totter, stumble 
ally collapse in the bright 
Vancouvers Empire Stadium in 


and eventu- 
sunlight of 
1954 may 
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We 


Steak Slicer? 


Because it’s just the right blade for carv- 
ing anything with a bone. Actually, it’s 
wonderful for carving poultry and game as 
well—and for cold meats, it can’t be beat. m 
With Flint, you have a knife for every pur- 
pose. Cutlery that starts sharp—stays sharp. 
Stainless Vanadium Hollow Ground Blades 
with beautiful Pakkawood Handles, make 
this the finest cutlery you can buy...a 
real pleasure to use. @ You'll find a selection 
of Flint Knives at better Hardware and 
Department stores everywhere. 
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a very practical decorative touch. The 
ceiling leaks.” 


w 


distorted. pinchec 


to the sufferer and alarming to the on- 
looker. are not the features of cardiac 
failure Some very efficient athletes 
are prone to fainting and collapse through 
a special susceptibility of the nervous sys- 
tem: an exalted imagination if you will 
| have frequently encountered this during 


so trivial an ordeal as taking the blood 


pressure. or from. the prick of a needle 
for a blood examination 

It was the Knowiedge strenuous 
pr s effort could be borne withot 
a ve I led to the development of 
interval training the second major rea- 
son for the surge in athletic achievement 
Several coaches and phys Ologists began 
eXPe enting with the rigors of this tech 
nique I the late 940s among hem 
G » Holme in Sweden es 
ind Percy Cerutty in Aust e gre 
listance nne Em Za oper n Czecho 
S10 nd Lilovd Perc i n € anad 
H er worked with lers Gunder Haegg 
in Arne Anderser ( rlile developed 
lock of O npic champion swim ners ft 
Australia, among them Dawn | ser and 
h hrother and sister combination. Jon 


and Ilsa Konrads Ce tty guided the 
rvellous John Landy and Herb Flliott 


ind Pe yorking in Canada w i 
croup oO youngsters he called the Sports 
C olleve Testing Gro Pp prod iced Rict 
Ferg ison who ran a four-minute m le in 
finishing third to Roger Bannister and 
J yhn | ands n the so-called niracle mile 


at Vancouver's British Empire Games in 


| neil 
YS4 Pereiva wus responsible fo 


George Lynch and Don MecFwan who 


with Fe SOT iccepted thletic scholar 
ships in American iniversities, and 
celled. Lynch hen the best junior in 
Canada from half a mile to three miles, 

ent to Michigan and became the Big 
two-mile champion McFwan tlso 


won he national ntercolle 


one- and two-mile championships. 
Ferguson, following McEwan to the U.S 
he attended Iowa, succeeded him 


giate 


where 
as one- and two-mile intercollegiate cham- 
pion and also won the four-mile national 
crown 

The essence of interval training, the 
technique that produced these achieve 
ments, is repetition. Interval training ts 
tHe antithesis ot the old-fashioned notion 
that if you're training for a distance race 
You should run or swim long distances . 
perhaps ten miles to build the endurance 
required tor a one-mile race The new 
method's pioneers, aware that virtually no 
amount of work could damage a_ vital 
organ, broke the race-distance into seg 
nents to accommodate greater effort. and 
repeated them numerous times 

If vou're training an athlete to run 
sav. a mile in four minutes.” explains 
Llovd Percival you might break his 
work intervals’ into segments of 440 Vards 

pace of seventy seconds. followed 

1% a rest period of four minutes for body 
ecovery. Slowly the number of work inter 
vals is increased until the athlete can 
handle mavbe ten or twelve. Then you 
nerease his pace to. sixty-eight: seconds 
thus increasing the work load. You con 
tinue this until he can run his work inter 
vals at fifty-eight to sixty seconds. Along 
the gay. further progress ts achieved by 
cutting the rest period gradually to two 
minutes. Obviously. when he can put to 
yer four quarters at average ol 
ty seconds. he’s covering a mile in 
four minutes 

The principal of interval training. which 

not just a track-and-field conditioning 
but one which can be applied to ail 
sports. is based on the fact that by inter 
spersing periods of rest between periods 
of effort. the athlete can sustain a heaviel 


work load for a longer period and thus 


if 


é t 


74 Sherry, a wine 
aged in small oak 
barrels in Bright’s wine 
cellars, is made from 
special grapes grown in 
the Niagara Peninsula. 
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can achieve a higher level of performance. 
Progression into higher and higher levels 


is achieved three ways: (1) decreasing the 


time allowed for the rest’ interval. (2) 
increasing the number of work intervals. 
(3) increasing the pace or intensity of 


each work interval. 

Percival emphasizes that the principles 
of interval training must always be adapted 
to the the 


idiosyncrasies of individual 


athlete. For example. he recalls that when 
he was training Rich Ferguson for what 
became the “miracle mile” Ferguson grew 
fretful as he raced quarter-mile after 
quarter-mile 

“How do [I know I'm going to be able 
to run a mile if T never run a mile?” 


Ferguson asked 

Whereupon Percival introduced a meas 
ure of psychological therapy by occasion- 
ally having Ferguson run a mile and a half 

“He realized then that he was develop 
ing a true capacity for 
though he wasn't 
Percival 


distance even 
racing distances,” 


we had 


says 
before the Games. 
down to 150 
the miracle 
150-vard 


“Just 
his work intervals vards. 
What he literally ran in 
whole bunch of 
placed end to end 

One ot 
ponents 


mile 
was a bursts 
interval 


Emil 


trainings earhiest) ex- 
Zatopek, the 
Czech distance runner. After he 
10,000-metre event at the 
1948 by farther 
lady can 
the crowd as he trotted to 
finish line. it was found he'd 
the grind by quarter- 
run, 
forty 
a session. Skeptics 
accept his method. in- 
superman rather than a 
that had 
Claims that 


was greal 
the 


Olym 


strong 


won 
London 
than a 


pomegranate, 
he 


pics in 
Russian 
waving to 
the 

for 


throw a 


wards 

trained acing 
could 
many as 


mile spurts as hard as he 
resting, and 
fifty of 


reluctant to 


repeating as 
and them in 
were 
sisting if Was a 
revolutionary system 


the 


training 


produced records run. 


Zatopek had an exceptionally large heart, 


able to handle strain too great for most 


These exercises help strongmen, ball players, fat businessmen and blondes 


runners, were refuted by medical examina- 
tion. His heart was well conditioned but 
completely normal. He had simply worked 
harder than his opponents 

Six years later Roger Bannister improved 
on Zatopek’s principle of all-out quarter- 
mile segments by varying both his work 
intervals and the pace of each. Bannister. 
a medical student. convinced 
amount of effort could damage his heart, 
the old bugaboo. and when he broke the 


Was no 


four-minute mile at Oxford in) 1954. in 
three minutes. fifty-nine and four tenths 
seconds he gave practical proot of the 
medical theory. Six weeks later in Fin- 
land, John Landy ran the mile in 3.58 
and milers have been bettering four min- 


utes regularly since. 
Sit-ups for sagging stomachs 


Interval training has been showing its 
effects in other fields. The Russian 
jumper, Brumel. employs it to develop 
strength in his arms and legs. doing re 
peated weight-lift- 
ing exercises to increase the power of his 
approach to the crossbar and to help him 
make the violent transition from 
to a vertical surge at the point where he 
takes off. 

In 1952 Lloyd 
two 


high 


series of running and 


a lateral 


Percival took the 
training of Toronto paddlers, Ken 
Lane. who was thirty-three, and Don Haw 
good, who was thirty-six. After 
more difficult’ exercises. 
earned places on Canada’s Olympic 
team and won a medal for second 
place in the 10,000-metre-tandem at Hel- 
sinki 
Strenuous 


over 


a period 
of prog! essivel\ 
they 
Silver 


has revealed an un- 
suspected the human body, 
one that seems to be limited only by man’s 
Fven for the nonathlete a 
interval 


training 
potential in 


aspirations. 
application of 
the 


does. comparatively speaking. for 


training 
what it 


sensible 


can do tor average man 


athletes, 
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Three 


conducted a 


according to Percival 
Sports College 


Years ago 
progressive 
exercise program on thirty-five employees 
of the Bell Telephone company. their ages 


between thirty-nine and fifty-two. Later, 
in an unrelated medical examination. one 
was asked bv his doctor if hed been a 
professional athlete. The Bell employee 
said he hadnt. The surprised dector said 
he'd never tested a heart as strong in a 
nonathlete 

Dr. Ernst Jokyvl. a South African physi- 


Ologist who is professer of geriatrics at the 
University of Maryland. claims intelligent 
can keep a man as_ physically 
fit in his sixties as in his forties. Dr 
K. Cureton of the 
nois has proven by conducting a group 
of middle-aged men through 
training that even sedentary 
regain physical fitness 
Recently, asked Lloyd) Percival ‘to 
prescribe a segment of interval 
that could benefit a nonzathlete 
“Nothing 


good exercise to flatten a sagging 


exercise 
University of 


progressive 


people can 


training 


personal.” he said, “but a 
stomach 
is the bent-knee sit-up. Lie on your back, 
with the knees bent. the feet flat on the 


floor, and the hands clasped behind the 


head. Pull vourself to a sitting position, 
using a brace tor the feet if necessary 
Making a reasonably courageous effort, 
find out how many you can do. Divide 
the number by four. Do that many, and 
then rest, repeating until vou cant do 
any more. Do them daily. After a few 


days, increase the number. and keep at it 
The bulge will vanish for three 
pulls all the abdominal 
t increases the blood circulation 
in.that area, thus carrying away fat, and 


reasons: 
The exercise 
muscles, 


it produces a caloric burn-up 
As man goes onward and upward. new 


techniques are being developed to spur 
him. A recent system to cause a stir 
one called isometric contraction, or IC; 
it includes any kind of exercise in’ which 


the muscles are repeated|\ 
an immovable 


pressed against 
few seconds 
been 


sports 


object for a 


builds muscle and has 


with 


The system 


employed success om team 


and foot- 
Francisco” Forty-Niners) 
(Lou Riecke 


November 


(baseballs Pittsburgh Pirates 
ball’s San | 
individual sports 
lifter last 
training and began IC. 
fifteen 
periods. At end of six 
months he could press 300 pounds, forty- 


and 
“a weight 
stopped 


who weight 


im- 
minutes a dav, 


the 


tugged at an 
movable bar fo 


including rest 


five more than his previous high in four- 
basket 
his 


teen years of weight-lifting). Pro 
Bob Pettit. a 


thirties, heaved against a 


ball’s veteran in mid 


Stationary Cross 


bar for six weeks last summer-and be- 
came measurably stronger. as indicated 
by weight-lifttng feats. takes off 
weight. too. An attractive blonde named 
Patricia) Miller says) she” lost thirteen 
pounds in six weeks of pushing against a 
stationary bar 

An even newer technique. acceleration 
training. is one in which. as an athlete 
grows more tired, he strives to accelerate 
his effort rather than slow it. Decline 


running is still another, in which a sprinter 


running down a iong descending track 
learns to propel his legs faster than he 
can on a level track. The theory is that the 


accustomed to 
downhill that hell 


faust on a fiat 


sprinter will become s« 
moving his legs swift! 
be able to move them that 
track 

And so it goes. Man's 1 


ining 


honed ky 


uscles 


new medical and akthroughs 


are taking him } and faster than 
seemed possible even a decade ago. And 
no one is placing limits on physical ca 
pacity these days, not even the learned 


men of Harvard. 
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Roast Slicer? 


Because the blade has just the right length, 
just the right width and just the right curve 
for carving. Beef, lamb, pork or veal—this is 
the knife for any roast. @ With Flint, you 
have a knife for every purpose. Cutlery that 
Starts sharp—stays sharp. Stainless Vana- 
dium Hollow Ground Blades with beautiful 
Pakkawood Handles, make this the finest 
cutlery you can buy... a real pleasure to 
use. @ You'll find a selection of Flint Knives 
at better Hardware and Department stores 
everywhere. 
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Why the separatists aren’t ready to separate—yet 


Despite all the talk about separatism 
in Quebec there has been about a 
story a day in the French press since 
rnidsummetr there appears to be little 
agreement about how widely it is sup- 
ported. There are three quite different 
groups that make up the formal separa- 
list movement: L’Action Socialiste pour 
MIndépendance du Québec, L'Alliance 
“Laurentionne, and Le Rassemblement 
pour TIndépendance Nationale, and to 
gether they claim a total committed 
following of 6,000. Some months ago 
the Montreal daily La Presse polled its 
eaders and reported an overwhelming 
response in favor of separatism. But that 
poll was only of readers who wanted 
to write in, and the chances are i 
attracted an unfair percentage from the 
extremists; separatism is, after all, pretty 
extreme. A sample that, while smaller. 
is probably fairer was compiled by Le 
Viagazine Maclean, the French-language 
counjerpart of this publication. Le Mag 
azine researchers asked French 
Canadians in Quebec City, Montreal, 
St. Jerome, Hull and Ottawa how they 
felt about separatism and found that 
26 percent said ves, they were in favor 
of separatism and would vote tor a 
political party working tor the indepen- 
dence of Quebec (none of the three for 
mal groups describes itself as a political 
party), and that 35 percent said no, 
they weren't and wouldn't 

Surprising as even this percentage of 
support may be to many English Cana 
dians, it suffers from one artificiality 
that makes it, numerical limitations 
aside, an awkward manner of measuring 
what the movement called separatism 
really is. Another survey—more tinfor- 
mal even than the one in Le Magazine 
Viaclean was recently carried out 
by the assistant editor of Le Carabin 
the student newspaper at Laval Uni 
versity. Here is what he wrote 

During the last few weeks | have 
asked scores of students here: “Are you 
t separatist?” More often than not, the 
answer was ‘No’ but (when 1) added 
another question, ‘If it could be proven 
to you that an independent Quebec 
could be a viable unit. would you then 
be a separatist?’ the great majority an 
swered, “Of course’.” 

The reason for this difficulty in as 
sessing the movement's strength may 
lie in what a lot of people. including 
René Levesque, Quebec’s minister of re 
sources, have been pointing out in some 
of those daily newspaper stories. Most 
French Canadians, they have been say 
ing in effect, are In semic way separa 
tists: they would, that is. like to see the 
grievances that have sparked the formal 
movement. or movements, solved. But 
nost of them, like the students at Laval 
realize that an actual separation ot 
French from English Canada would be 
a very difficult endeavor. So they would 
like to try other ways of solving the 
problems before they would conside: 
splitting up Canada. The three formal 
movements, presumably are attracting 
the people who are now certain that 
the grievances of French Canada can 
never be solved in confederation. ¥ 
only one of them, L’Alliance Lauren- 
tienne, has made any attempt to put 
forward a concrete program for getting 
out of it. 

This may be, as the separatists claim 
it is, because they want first to sell the 
idea of leaving confederation, without 
splitting their followers into debates 
about how it should be done. Still, it 
might be taken as evidence that even 
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Chaput and Levesque: Even for nationalists who aren't real separatists, Chaput, 


the joker in the deck, is useful as a reminder to Ottawa that all-out separatism 


could be just around the corner. 


among the most tormally committed of 
the separatists, there is less interest in 
trying to form a new country than in 
dramatizing the grievances they have 
about this one 

Those grievances have seldom been 
so thoroughly explained as they were 
at the first Laval Congress on Cana 
dian Affairs, which was held in Quebec 
City in mid-November. The theme of 
that conference, a student affair, was 
The Canadian Experiment: Success 
Failure’? This was, of course, a thinly 
disguised taking-off point for a discus 
sion of separatism. Its purpose wes to 
expose some English-Canadian students 
to what is going on in French Canada, 
and its technique for doing so was to 
invite two delegates from every uni- 
versity in Canada (thirty were repre 
sented) and to have them listen to a 
series Of dialogues and panel ciscus 
sions between such spokesmen for 
Frénch Canada as Levesque, Andre 
Laurendeau, editor of the influential J. 
Devoir, and Gerard Pelletier. editor of 
La Presse’ and such English Canadians 
(who varied between being spok ‘smen 
and apologists) as Dr. Eugene Forsey 


research director for the Canadian 
Labour Congress, and Douglas Fisher, 
MP 
The most common subject of French 
complaints was the federal civil sery 
ice. Nearly every speaker blasted the 
lack of bilingualism in Ottawa. Mont 
real editor and historian Murray Bal 
lantvne, who sometimes seemed more 
pro-French than the French, said: “A 
French-Canadian taxpayer who writes 
in his own language to a federal de 
partment will usually find that his letter 
is sent to the translating system betore 
reaching the official concerned. even if 
that official is French, and the reply 
will follow the same course French 
Canadian functionaries communicate 
with each other in the English language 
no French Canadian ever feels 
really at home in Ottawa. or can ever 
feel in his heart that it is the capital of 
his country.” Justice Minister Fulton 
who made an announcement about 
amending the Canadian constitution, 
got the most applause when he said 
that /iis department was looking for 
bilingual administrators 
There were glso references to the 


CBC and to flags and anthems: to the 
preponderantly non - French - Canadian 
ownership of Quebec industry: to the 
fact that it is possible for a legal case 
from Quebec, arising out of French law, 
to be heard in the Supreme Court of 
Canada by English judges only: to the 
way French ts taught in schools outside 
Quebec: to the English-speaking Cana- 
dians on the staff of our embassy in 
Paris, and, of course. to the fact that 
tederal government cheques are in Fng 
lish only. The crescendo reached its 
climax with the arrival of Dr. Marcel 
Chaput from Ottawa. Dr. Chaput, of 
course, is the Defense Research Bourd 
biochemist who is also president of L¢ 
Rassemblement pour Uindependanc« 
Vationale and who was suspended from 
his DRB job for coming to the confer 
ence without Iéave. At the public ses 
sions, a mention of Chaput’s name 
usually brought the kind of reaction 
that a mention of Brooklyn used to do 
on U.S. quiz shows. When Chaput 
arrived, he was met at the station by 
a couple of dozen supporters, not all 
students. (One of the students who was 
there had, interestingly enough, spent 
an hour the night before explaining to 
a couple of reporters why he was not 
a separatist.) They cheered him = and 
shouted “cr francais” when a reporter 
from the Montreal Star asked a ques 
tion in English 

Yet Chaput’s address) wasn't any 
more enthusiastically received than the 
one Rene Levesque had made that 
morning. Levesque, who is very popu 
lar among young Quebeckers, concen 
trated on warning English Canada that 
there must be some changes mack 
(though he did say, “You need us mort 
than we need you”). Chaput, of course, 
took the tack that French Canada has 
already had enough: “We are tired of 
being a minority.” The reason they were 
given the same reaction seemed, to me 
at least, to be that. except for the con 
firmed and labeled separatists, who were 
in a minority even among the crowd 
that jammed in to hear Chaput, what 
the stucents wanted to hear was a 
French Canadian giving the English 
Canadians, what for The fact that 
Chaput is among those who have given 
up on confederation as a working solt 
tion appeared to make little difference 

Sut af itis true that the significance 
of the ‘separatist’ movement is that i 
is not really separatist at all, it is alsé 
true that even the most moderate speak 
ers at Laval kept implying that it could 
hecome separatist, that ts, if the separa 
tist movement its” present form 
doesn't succeed in righting at least some 
of what most French Canadians con 
sider to be injustices, more and more 
French Canadians will join the move 
ments that want to pull out 

PETER GZOWSKI 


Young French firebrands who spoke English first 


One of the complaints behind all the 
complaints that French-Canadian sepa 
ratists make is that being bilingual in 
Canada means. nearly always, being 
French and speaking English. So it must 
have come as a surprise to many of 
the students attending the conference 
described in the accompanying report 
to notice that its president and founder 
was a Laval student named Peter G. 
White; that of three vice-presidents, one 
was a Laval student named Michael 
Meighen and one was a Laval student 


named Brian Mulroney; and that the 
assistant editor of Laval’s student news 
paper. who was also articulate 
spokesman for the French point of view 
at the conference, was Peter M. Kilburn 

All four spoke during the conference, 
neariy always in French, with a poise 
well |beyond their years or experience 
Theit French classmates say that, while 
White, Meighen and Kilburn have slight 
European accents, it is pretty difficult 
to tell that any of them 1s speaking a 
second language. 


Idealistic 
Learning their law in French will 
have practical results when they begin 


Perhaps not 


to practise in Quebec. and at least two 
of the four have their eyes and amb 

tions pointed toward the House of 
Commons. But all four are remarkably 
personable and capable young men 
who, if the slickness and aplomb with 
which they ran the conference are any 
indication, will likely achieve some 
prominence in public life before they're 
much older. “ 
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BRUCE HUTCHISON IN 


Our risky place in the grand design for the Atlantic 


kor reasons ‘a eyond it ontrol 
nd ¢ in) preses om 
| nsion, Canada toward 
he t it ir itsell 
Wha ren es tre tt ful 
t nts no n flow, one thin il 
\n n econo nothe Commot 
itt ind nt vil soon 
hat 1 tal vocal 
ter OF a 
man ided proces reval 
ina nal 4) ni cont til tn 
limensions and is moved sO | 
il forces if Ottawa 


Washington. London and Brussels, cap 
tal of the Common Market [The dime 

sions are economic. political and mil 
tary. The historm forces ure the advances 


of communism and the will of tree men 


be an influential participant, a passive 


spectalo i momentary obstacie ofr an 
solated victim, depending on its own 
choice. But up to ow no choice has 
been mac The new tacts of our na 
tional life have not sen grasped The 
public debate concerning them has be 


come the most confused since the Lower 
of Babel. Yet within a vear Canada 
must face its shaking moment of truth 

The immediate fact that Canadians 
must grasp is President Kennedy's re 


' 


solve to launch the largest economic 


adventure in American histor fat 
lareer in its world-wide effects than even 
Franklin Roosevelt’ New Deal. During 
this century at) feast. only Woodroy 
Wilson's vain crusade for the League of 
Nations offers any paraliel to Mr. Ken 
nedy’s impending battle for nothing 
less than a revolution ino nation’s 
commercial policy and. through it, a 
basic shift in the balance of world 
powe 

The heir of Wilson could end in an 
other heroic tragedy. or he could propel 
the fie nations into a new epoch of 
wealth, unity and strength. Whether he 
succecds OF fails no nation wil fec 
the consequences more deeply than his 
closest neighbor, © anada 

Months ago. while bis) strategy of 
force was reeling to fiasco in Cuba and 
while Berlin was starting to heat up 
t voung president of iron nerves and 
neat business-machine mind was quietly 
devising a strategy Of Peace In three 
separate advances 

First he encouraged. where his ory 
decessor had teared Britain's entry in 
to the Furopean Common Market, even 
though this move was calculated in the 
short run to damage the United States’ 
sales in Furope. a third of tty exports 
He accepted the economic unification of 
Furope as desirable, inevitable and the 
the Marshall Plan 


inother daring American intervention 


logical outcome ot 


which had revived the devastated con 
tinent after the war 

Second, he undertook to use immedi 
ately the presidential authority to reduce 


} } ' 
various American taritts by percent 


over four years, an authority inherited 


from but lett in vance by his pre 


decessor and scheduied tk 


» lapse next 
June. The presidents negotiators be 
lieve, after ther secret bargaining of 
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Deeds instead of words 


fhe president's new commercial pol 


political commitments of 


proposes to erect an economic comme 


ind reciprocal reduc 


As Douglas Dillon 


across the board 


product by prod 


} On. cor flict with a western 
mispt ve n an economic 
i t 4 s sp { tne tre 


probably wreck NATO and cont 1p 


sely the com nists’ confident prog 

Thus, | mporaril haintaining 
tt ilance of terror with his coun ‘ 
M Kenned seeks io pres 
yYeuce permanently b niting and en 
iching all the noncommunist peopl . 
hrough an ever-increasing How of 206 
them 

Phe revolution. as Mr. Dillon calls 
t, will require time many years al 
ninimum, b as the president: sav» 
My judgment is that the time to begin 
is now He is taking the tide at th 


flood when he still has the chance to 


lirect it. when the unification of Europe 
Hlone will reshape the world’s trading 
patierns ind il-managed With 


American intervention, could demoral 


The legislation the government | 
prepared for the Congress ts secret an 
complicated in detail, but its baste prin 
ciples are known and simple. In the 


first place. the United States has no 


intention of making any discriminato: 
taril reductions favoring one Mmatior 
against another. Every reduction must 


apply to all) signatories of 
Otherwise. by making special conces 
sions to Furope. for example. or Can 
ada, the United States would fatally 
injure and quarrel with South America 
Africa, Asta and, above all, Japan. the 


primary base of American power in the 
Pacific. The core of the grand design 


is the North Atlantic region because i 
controls most of the world’s industry 
and trade. but this ancient commu! 
nust not be hived off from the rest of 
the free world 

On the contrary, the Atlantic nations 
must use part of their increased weal 
to aid and attract the poorer uncom 
mitted nations, not only with large gifts 
to them but with larger imports trom 
them 

Since the president admits that tart 
reductions and flereer foreign compet 
tion must “hurt” some American tnd 
tries he ts prepared to cushion the 
shock of adjustment by temporary sub- 
sidies Where real need ts proved. by 
tax concessions, and by retraining work- 
ers in new skills. While the American 
economy undergoes a shift from weak 
to strong industry these cushions are 
desirable economically. Also. they are 
mperative politically 


Nevertheless, the whole program. ty 


} 


based on the assumption that flerce for 
eign competition not oaly is unavoidable 
but is essential to cure or eliminate the 


sott spots of the American economy and 


purge the free enterprise system of ifs 
vices. Competition, in fact, is accepted 
Americar governmen in Dy 
the British and Furopean governments, 


is the only remedy for the continuing 
cost spiral, for inflation and for eco- 
nomic stagnation Where vears of pious 
exhortation have failed 

Another principle of the president's 
program would litt: agriculture out of 
the taritt-reducing process and deal with 


tS a unique and refractory problem 
4 


that still baffles the Common Market. 


The farmer in every nation is so firmly 


nrotected by tariffs or subsidies and ts 

So powertul politically that his surplus 

p ts must be managed on a global 
isis by international commodity ag 


rents guaranteeing him ample markets 
sonable prices. Any surpluses 
could not be absorbed in normal 


ide would be given or lent to the 


hun peoples. not by the present hap 
hazard and often disruptive methods, 
rain by international agreement 


mong the surplus producers like Can 
I: is easy for the Kennedy govern 
proclaim these revolutionary 
objectives but it will be hard, perhaps 
impossible. to put them through a Con 
gress now increasingly protectionist as 
it fears Europe's increasing competition 

Some of the president's chief lieuten 
ints on Capitol Hill told me candidly 
could not guarantee to pass 
his legislation next year and needed 
more time to wear down the opposition 
l re of his advisers in the White 
House. they think that if he “goes for 


brok Now he may go very broke 


Ke son 


The president’s big gamble 


Should he suffer such a shattering 


sat he can count some compensat 
ing gains. He will have educated the 
nation in his purposes and prepared his 
political base for another attack in 
1963. Whatever his prospect may be, 
he must hazard his prestige and leader 
ship. perhaps his re-election, on a. m« 
mentous gamble. As one of his closest 
friends in the Congress put it to me. 
the boss will have to-day his career 
on the line.” 

The United States thus approaches a 
Homeric struggle on clear lines of pol 
icy. Canada approaches the same sort 
of struggle. but on lines so unclear a 
the moment that most of our politicians 
march toward next year’s election in 
utter disarray. Time will not wait long 
em. They must soon grapple with 
1 brand-new environment cutting clean 
th zh all their cosy calculations. fn 
case the official calculations were 
wrong from the start 

The Canadian government did not 
believe until last midsummer that Brit 
am would really join) the Common 
Market and dismantle the Common 
wealth preference system on which Can 
ida dad built a huge British market 
When Duncan Sandys came to Ottawa 
and announced that the British govern 
ment would quickly open negotiations 
with the European Six, then, as a Cana 
dian participant in this bleak confronta 
tion described it. “the roof fell in.” 

There followed a reappraisal of pecu 
liar agony, some of the worst moments 
in our political history 

Canada warned Britain publicly and 
privately against its folly, these protests 
reaching their climax at the unhappy 
Accra conference. An angry British 
press lectured Mr. Diefenbaker and de- 
nounced the behavior of Mr. Drew. The 
quarrel between Ottawa and London 
became the most bitter since Mackenzie 
King shot down Lord Halifax’s Titan 
theory. Mr. Howard Green grimly con- 
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many months, that by ,this year’s end 
Ihe Will substantial tariff-reduc 
bin ne deal with the Common Maurket 
mp All the resulting trade benefits in the SCC 
European and United States markets 
is will apply to the goods ef every nation 
j member of GATT. and while they can 
he valuable to Canada as they affect some een 
of our portant exports. The tric 
by: significance of the deal cannot be rect 
} 
oned. however. in trade fgtires, no Mal 
laro For t president tl 
feal is supremely important not in 
specific contents but in its chor 
By reducing American taritls now 
1S even if the reduction is small, he will 
persuade the Common Market to 
to meet ti oy maul pr 
hie In all these might iiairs C anade can cent on a variety of products This in es 
would be highly important since 
tI Common Market's external tat 
its proposed level. would gravely it 
1? jure both American and Canadian ex 
i 16 and Europe.-Mor: im 
iJ yoOrtan th sresident would prove to indeed 
ie ; Furope by deeds instead of words that 
i verse the protectionist system of mors 
than a century’ standing and thus be 
vin to constrect an economic bridge 
= across the Atlantic 
His third decision, taken against the 
solemn warning of trusted leutenants 
4 in the executive and the legislature. ts 
} 
policy into the Congress right) away 
iM His decision could be canceled’ at the 
eleventh hour, but at this writing 
he appears firm 
Aah cy is not what many excited headline 
ic writers suppose. [It is not, to begin with 
ie an attempt to take the United States 
4 into the Common Market. Neither the 
Te United States nor Canada could accept 
Pied Rome Treaty. Neither could they ac 
cept the Common Market's external 
4 tarif? for themselves 
\ But -without directly joining the 
nomic community ot Britain and 
Furope, the American administration 
embracing the by 
astead), phacdd 
tion in tarit]s, secre 
tal tary of the treasury, puts it. the United 
States must revolutionize” its” trade 
laws with the eventual elimination” 
of all industrial tariffs as its goal 
1 . To this end Mr. Kennedy intends to 
Ba ask the Congress for powers of tariff 
[Ww negotiation far broader than any pre 
at] dent,. among them the mght to reduce 
tarif!, massive pack 
. 
he —“C:sSCSCSCés ages, Where the present law forces him 
mit to swap concessions with foreign states 
on a narrow 
a Only such radical surgery. he be 
lieves cun possibly adequate 
A 
cconomic growth in the United States 
the free world, the stated target 
being an increase in production and 
consumption of S50 percent by 1970 
ay a self-centred, protectionist trading bloc 
= 
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Barbara Moon makes THE CASE FOR adult radio 


I am — conditionally — jubilant at the 
news that the C Be Il soon expand its 
EM radio Operatiol idvy CBU-EM 
in Vancouver has Nee! nroadcasting 
experimentalls irly in 1962 it will 
join the present thre (Montreal 
Ottawa- Toronto) network eventual 

there should b coast-to-coast chau 


ot attilated CBC-FM stations 

There are now private EM stations in 
most major citie Unfortunately, too 
many of these simply furnish forth then 
EM schedules with their regular AM 
programs and everyone knows what 
thev're these days. By contras! 
here is What CBC-FM offered. among 
many other things, in one recent week 
the whole of Wagner's Die Walkure 
recorded at the 1961 Bayreuth Festival 
a selection of the current’ Furopean 
jazz. a performance of Berlioz’ Damni 
tion of Faust featuring Lois Marshall 
ind readings from the music criticisn 
CBS 

Some people have liked this sort of 
thing all along. But in matters of mass 
communications, it seems to me, the 
highbrows have been the most docik 
and conciliatory minority of all. They've 
been like the two characters in the 
Jules Feitfer cartoon Canother highbroy 


A broadcaster makes THE CASE 


Does commercial radio /iave to be that 
bad? Are platters and chatter and bleats 
-of news the oniy way radio can survive 
in the age of television” 

Answer: no. Fvidence: the most suc 
cessful radio station in Canada IS 
CKVL, Verdun, Que. (broadcasting in 
French mainly for Montreal island) 
and the biggest factor in CKVI 
success has been what its” president 
Jack Tietolman. calls “live Canadian 
programing.” Tietolman’s definition of 
Canadian” goes well beyond the on 
laid down by the Board of Broadcast 
Ciovernors. It does not, for instance. in 
clude news, which carries (it 
sent its own man to Paris with Premici 
Lesave this fall), or sports events, which 
it does not carry primaril 
at women,” says Tietolman Anvway 
sports are not Canadian”). But it does 
include more than four hours a day of 
such programs as 
“ Club du Dejeuner: a daily hour ot 
arpet\ whose host 1 Jean Coutu, the 
star of Walt Disney's motion picture 
Nikki 
“ Nive La Vie, another hour of variety 


with daily guest stars and amiat 
acts. which, like Claud a Dejeoune al 
tracts about 400) people ai day to 


CAVL's studios 
La Famille Ploutte. a 
show (one of tive soap operas) t 


picked up French Canada’s most tamo 


serial where C Be IV Jett off. with the 
same author, Roge Lemelin. and the 
mM cast 
“A serialized life of Camillien Houde 
Highbrow? Certainly not. But it’s not 
mivenile either And this kind of pro 
graming has given accords 
1c he latest figures of the market 
search tirm of Elhott-Haynes large 
in Montreal than either all the 
other French stations or all the English 
stations combined, and more lister 
in Montreal that Toronto, station 
have in Toronto. (A competing surveys 
vives CAVL a smaller edge, but s 
credits iti with the most, dio homes 


in Montreal, though not tn the prov 


aste) who are instinctively repelled by 
he terrible rallying cuteness of the 
female recreation director, then decide 
She’s only doing what she feels is 
right.” and end by joining in her games 
yecause “It's we who have insight who 
musi make the concessions 

The highbrows. understanding that 
their taste is unpopular, have conceded 
the right of the majority to all broad 
cast and telecast prime time 

Now CBC-FM has managed to sug 
gest that here is some time it may be 
all right for them to have. It doesn’t 
cost the CBC very much: eighty-five 
percent of the schedule is music. and 
hi-fi records or transcriptions are used 
mostly, with an operator to play them 
and an announcer to announce. It takes 
up hardly any room: there are the two 
tull BCO-AM_ networks for evervbod\s 
else. plus private-station AM and EM 
plus all of TV. Its not occupying time 
or airwaves that anyone could possibly 
covet. for important national services 
like Wayne and Shuster. farm reports 
or reading letters-from-home to weath 
ermen in the Arctic: FM broadcasting 
only works within a radius of fifteen to 
twenty-five miles of the actual trans 
mitter. In fact the FM service ts really 


ince.) Further, Tietolman is so bold 
about the future of his kind of radio 
that since the advent of two com 
mercial television stations in) Mont 
real he has jacked up his advertising 
ates and launched a S1I00.000°) reno 


vation of his studios. He has also. with 


oud ring of his” live-talent) cash 
registers, Signed a contract with the 
Union des Artistes to spend $400 000 
over the next two vears in fee 

Should al/ radio stations imitate 
CKVL and make a fortune? Much as 
the performing artists of Canada might 
like it, even Tietolman doesn't think so 


couldn't even do this much if hac 


shareholders he says When look 
tor i Husiness to invest in all l a 
to Know is if it makes money. But fo 


e, radio is more than a business. Sure 


it makes moneys, but we could cut a lo 
Oo; What we spend on live talent and sul! 
number one and make mr monk 


I do it this way because I like it 
He also likes. apparently. Frequenc’ 


Modulation radio. Three vears ago. h 


egan broadcasting separate program 
on CKVL-EFM. which has been losing 
between $7,000 and $10,000 a mont 


ever since. Even so it will become rex 


spring. with 307,000 watts, the most 
powerful radio station in Canada 

Is the real future of radio, then. in 
EM (which. on CAVE as on many other 
stations. carries Detter music. fewer and 
softer commercials) rather than AM 
Tictolman doesnt think eithe 


“Sure, thére’s a definite place for FM, 


not going to get in anyones way at all 

! wish. therefore, to applaud the 
CBC. A self-sorted minority, otherwise 
neglected, is being admirably catered 
to. This seems entirely in accordance 
with what I believe to be Known as The 
Corporation’s Mandate. It is. further, 
being done at a cut rate to the taxpayer 
and so beautifully unobtrusively that 
those ballet-hating bagkbenchers may 
never get to hear of it. | hope they 
don't 

I also profoundly hope that just: be- 
cause CBC-FM is going national no one 
in the corporation starts getting ner 
vous. Already there’s loose talk about 
more varied fare” and “well-balanced 
programing.” Late last month Laurence 
Wilson, Toronto Network Program 
Officer (Radio), said, “I would like 
to see the new FM network include 
programs that will appeal to that large 
minority of the Canadian population 
whose tastes lie somewhere between 
the highbrow’s and those whose tastes 
are tumed to the razzle-dazzle razzma 
tazz of today’s commercial radio.” 

I dont say CBC-FM’s programing 
is perfeci: but I certainly hope that isn't 
handwriting, there. on the wall 

BARBARA MIOON 


FOR live artists 


catering to mature people.” he told me. 
turning down the accordian music blat 
ng from the FM speaker in his office 
We may never get rich on FM, but it’s 
coming along and we hope to make it 
pay for itself some day. You've got to 
educate people. We fool ‘em a little 
We play something light” up went 
the accordion music “then we saeak 
in something classical, Beethoven. on 
the next hour FM will take its 
listeners from television not radio. But 
you've got io broadcast the kind of 
thing that will make people turn on 
their sets—not just background noise 
And one way to do that is by live Cana 
dian programing.” ~ 


Two irreverent 
the presidential 


Since Wintergreen ran for president. 
that high office has been left respect 
fully alone by Broadway's musical-com- 
edy writers. Since John F. Kennedy's 
campaign, though, two television-com- 
dy writers have been working on 
something between a satiric musical 
play and an orthodox musical comedy 
that will, they hope. bring the president 


back to Broadway next season. What 


opened tei eves to the comic over 
tones of a presidential election’ Well. 
the election itself. of course, but mavbe 
the comed hit them 1 little harede 
because they | ppen to Canadians 
Frank Peppiatt and John Avlesworth 
ere Once | ting team in lo 
ronto advertising agency. Then they 


ere a Variety-show writing team at the 
CBC. Now they are a comedy-writing 
team for American television perform 
ers, most parucularly Perry Como 


In addition to writing the weekly 


Como show, they have just completed: 


the script for a TV spectacular that 
will star July Garland. It wall be 


directed by Norman Jewison, another 


Torontonian who produced some of the 


shows Peppiatt and Aylesworth wrote 


MOVIES: Clyde Gilmour 
JUDGMENT AT NUREMBERG: 


The conscience of the German 
people regarding infamies 
is bleakly explored in this over- 
long but distinguished drama. with 
Spencer Tracy topping a_ high 
powered international cast. His role 
is that of a leathery old judge trom 
backwoods Maine, chosen to. pre- 
side over the Nuremberg tnals of 
the German judiciary for “crimes 
against humanity” 


FLOWER DRUM SONG: Like 
most of the Rodgers-and-Hammer 
Stein musicals, this one probably 
is headed for success at the movie 
box-office. but in honest warmth 
and melodic: appeal it compares 
weakly with its predecessors. The 
story deals coyly with the emo- 
tional problems of two generations 
in San Francisco’s Chinatown 


A MAJORITY OF ONE: Rosalind 
Russell. hitherto best known as a 
waspish glamor-girl in her screen 
portrayals, ts astonishingly convine- 
ing in this pleasant comedy as a 
middle-aged Jewish widow from 
Brooklyn who finds romance in 
Tokyo. Her suitor (Sir Alee Guin 
ness) iS aristocratic Japanese 
tycoon 


WEPHOUT PEEY: A cold. 
hard drama about the court-martial 
of four American” soldiers for 
raping a 16-year-old German girl 
Kirk Douglas is forceful as a U.S 
Army lawyer whose only method 
of saving the Gls is to destroy the 
reputation of their victim 

And these are worth seeing 
Call Me Genius 
The Hustler 
The Mark 
Summer and Smoke 
West Side Story 
Whistle Down the Wind 


Canadians write 


song-and-dance 


at the CBC. Jewison is the man they 
want to direct their presidential song 
and-dance 


The theme of the comedy is_ the 
astonishing Kennedy family and the way 
ii: Works as a team under the family 
Slpgan Second best is a loser.” The 


president will not be a comic figure. 
but he wilf be in the middle of some 
comic goings-on. His brother, Attorneys 
General Robert Kennedy. will be repre 
sented by the show's leading male 
dancer, whose big number will be a 
ten-minute ballet version of the Demo 
cratic national convention. One of th. 
important roles will be that of Joseph 
P. Kennedy. multimillionaire patriarch 
of the Kennedy tribe 
Peppiatt and Aylesworth have the 
Whole show outlined now. and two ot 
the major songs are written. One ot 
them is called “Help Me”—the presi 
dent sings it to Mrs. Kennedy after 
learning that he has been elected. The 
show's music is being written by Dick 
Williams. brother of singer Andy Wil 
liams for whom Peppiatt and Ayles 
worth have also written TV shows 
JUDITH KRANI 
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Ask for “Coke” cr “Coca-Cola”, both tra 
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